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Ir is with much pleasure that we learn that 
the London County Council has decided to 
set apart a certain portion of their establish- 
ment at Spring Gardens for. the reception of 
any relics of ancient London which they may 
come across in the erection of public works 
or the demolition of old houses and build- 
ings. 


 & 
With the general bearings of the London 
School Board controversy we have no con- 
cern, but it is well to put on record, as a 
warning to their successors, that with the old 
Board rests the disgrace, according to Mr. C. 
R. Ashbee, of destroying one of the few re- 
maining “ Jacobean” palaces in London, 
commonly known as the “Old Palace” of 
Bromley-by-Bow. The Board purchased this 
historic building, containing some twenty- 
four panelled rooms full of the most beautiful 
work in carved stone and oak, with richly 
moulded and ornamented plaster ceilings ; 
and, without taking the trouble to find out 
what it had acquired, sold the whole palace 
to a contractor for £250. The contractor 
thereupon sold the interior fittings to a dealer 
for £167, who afterwards sold back to the 
Board one mantelpiece only for the sum of 
4#150—z.e., more than half the price for which 
it had bartered away the whole palace. It 
was only through the efforts of some mem- 
bers of the “Watch Committee for the Pre- 
servation of the Old and Interesting Monu- 
ments of Greater London and Essex” that 
the finest of the rooms with the ceiling bear- 
VOL. XXX. 


ing the arms of James I. was preserved for 
the South Kensington Museum, where it may 
at present be seen. 


Our contemporary the Standard, towards the 
end of September, had a short leading article 
on the question of ‘‘ Mummy Wheat,” wherein 
it was sensibly maintained that there was no 
thoroughly established instance of mummy 
wheat growing, instancing recent experiments 
made by Lord Winchelsea as decisive against 
it. Immediately a flood of letters appeared 
from correspondents who had succeeded in 
growing, or whose relatives and friends had 
once grown, mummy wheat which had yielded 
fruit an hundredfold. Several better in- 
formed correspondents wrote quiet and con- 
vincing letters in support of the article, which 
we should have thought were amply sufficient. 
However, some of our readers tell us that 
they are anxious for an authoritative state- 
ment on the matter, and that if this mummy 
wheat growing is an archzological blunder, 
it should once for all be nailed to the counter 
as a popular falsity so far as these columns 
are concerned. 


Accordingly, we went to the best of all pos- 
sible English authorities on the subject, Dr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge, F.S.A., acting assistant- 
keeper in the department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
and author of that recently-issued and in- 
valuable book Zhe Mummy (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). He has most courteously sent 
us the following communication : “‘ The ques- 
tion of the growing of mummy wheat is a 
hardy annual ; people have heard that wheat 
found in tombs will grow, and as the wheat 
found there does grow when planted, they 
believe it, and are pleased to do so, 
quite ignoring the fact that the wheat which 
grows is not ancient Egyptian wheat at all. 
The explanation is this: From the Arab times 
downwards the hall of a rock tomb was a dry 
secure place to store grain, as are also stone 
sarcophagi, wooden coffins, and earthenware 
vases. All the wheat found in them, which 
grows when planted, is modern, and is, I 
believe, in addition, never more than five 
years old. Where there is no sawdust to 
be had, or chopped straw, grain makes 
excellent temporary packing for mummies, 
fa) 
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and as this grain when done with can be sold 
for donkey’s food, there is little loss. Some 
ancient wheat has been found, but this has 
never germinated.” 
An a. Ae. 3 has been made at 
Hackney. On August 31 some labourers 
were engaged digging ballast in a plot of land 
in Daubeney Road, Hackney, when one of 
them struck a bright-looking object with his 
pick. This, on examination, proved to be 
an old-fashioned gold ring engraved with 
Latin inscriptions inside, and with figures on 
the outside. The labourer, not thinking the 
ring of any special value, attempted to pledge 
it at a neighbouring pawnbrokey’s, which 
brought him into collision vith polis 
and eventually it was taken to the \British 
Museum to ascertain, if possible, its history 
and its worth. Mr. Charles H. Read having 
examined the ring, expressed the opinion that 
it might be one of the sixteen rings which Sir 
Edward Shaw, goldsmith, and Alderman of 
the City of London, directed in his will in 
1487 to be made as amulets or charms against 
diseases—chiefly cramp (Archeologia, xviii., 
306). The ring is similar in almost every 
respect to a much larger one of the fifteenth 
century discovered at Coventry in 1802. Mr. 
Read tells us that the figures on the outside 
of the ring represent the Crucifixion and the 
Virgin and Child, and that the third figure 
might be intended for St. John. An inscrip- 
tion on the outside of the ring is as follows: 
“ The Well of Pity ; the Well of Mercy; the 
Well of Comfort; the Well of Grace; and 
the Well of Everlasting Life.” A Latin in- 
scription on the inside of the ring runs as 
follows : 

Vulnera quinque Dei sunt medicina mei 

Pia crux et passio xpi sunt medicina michi. 
This couplet is followed by the words: 
“Jasper, Melcior, Balthazzar, Ananzapta, 
tetragmaton.” The Treasury authorities have 
been communicated with, and doubtless the 
ring will find a permanent resting-place at 
the British Museum. 


te 
Another notable landmark associated with 
some of the earliest years of the City of 
London’s history has been sold by auction— 
the old palace of the Bishops of Chichester, 
situated in Neville’s Court, a narrow thorough- 


fare running from Fetter Lane to New Street, 
and surrounded by walls, and standing back 
in a garden with forecourt. The present late 
Elizabethan pile replaced the building men- 
tioned by Stow in his Survey of London. At 
that time the properties of the Bishops of 
Chichester included the whole of Chancery 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn, and to this day 
Chichester Rents and other extensive proper- 
ties on both sides of Chancery Lane are 
attached to the See of Chichester. Many 
distinctive features of the old palace are still 
in existence, and in the garden now are grow- 
ing huge stramonium plants, remnants of the 
old herbarium, together with creepers and an 
aged fir-tree. Not long ago, in making some 
alterations, an old leaden cistern, bearing a 
mitre-surmounted coat of arms, and the 
initials “E. N.,” was discovered and ruth- 
lessly consigned to the melting-put. 


With regard to the triple piscina in the 
chancel of Rothwell Church, about which a 
correspondent asked a question last month 
(vol. xxx., p. 183), Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., writes: ‘The only triple piscina I 
know besides that at Rothwell is at Sawley 
Abbey, Yorkshire, in a chapel north of the 
nave. It is of the thirteenth century, and 
the bowls are round, and evidently of one 
date. My note of the Rothwell example, 
written in 1878, says that the lower part, in- 
cluding the bowl, is thirteenth century, and 
the upper part later.” 


The old registers of the oath church of St. 
John Baptist, Peterborough, which begin in 
1559, are exceptionally interesting. Mention 
is made therein of three visitations of the 
plague, namely, in 1574-75, 1606-7, and 
1665-67. The last of these was far the most 
severe. In September, 1665, is this note: 
“About this time the plague was supposed 
to be brought by a woman, a stranger, from 
London, who was entertained at the Wood- 
grounds in the 4o acres, and they whose 
names have + were some suspected and 
some apparently dying of that disease.” The 
first burial marked with a cross is on 
September 22, 1665, the last on May 9, 
1667. The plague deaths during that period 
amount to 462, “besides some 7 or 8 buried 
in Dorthorp not registered.” The great 
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majority of these (351) were buried at the 
Pesthouse, only twelve in the churchyard, 
and the remainder on private ground. Of 
the last class the following are specimen 
entries: “Oct. 12, 1665, Frances daughter 
of Richard Smith buried in their garden.”— 
“Aug. 4, 1666, Samuel sonne of the late 
Mrs. Sparkes buried in their orchard the 
same day.” —“ Aug. 27, 1666, William sonne 
of Thomas Tailor buried in their yard the 
same day.” ‘The Pesthouse seems to have 
been a special place, with ground attached, 
reserved for infectious cases. Can any of 
our Peterborough readers give us any in- 
formation concerning it ? 
‘le 


The plague was at its worst in the summer 
months of 1666, when the mortality was 
terrible—57 died in June, 121 in July, 97 in 
August, and 60 in September. The parish 
was blessed at this crisis with a good and 
faithful vicar, one Simon Gunton, who re- 
mained steadfast at his post. During these 
months of extreme mortality, he testifies to 
his thankfulness for his own preservation in 
five terse Latin sentences, at the foot of as 
many consecutive pages of the register: 
“Simon Gunton Vic. misericordia Dei hinc- 
usque preeservatur.” “Simon Gunton sub 
alis Divine misericordiz tutus adhuc.” 
“Simon Gunton bonitate Dei sospes.” 
“Simon Gunton Vic. misericordia Dei 
superstes.” ‘‘Simon Gunton Vic. gratia, et 
bonitate Dei salvus.” 


The churchwardens’ accounts of the parish 
church of Peterborough begin at the excep- 
tionally early date of 1467, and are full of 
interest. Throughout these early accounts 
an annual payment occurs at the “yere 
tyme” or obit of Abbot George, who was 
abbot of Peterborough from 1397 to 1409. 
He is termed the “ founder,” for it was in his 
time and chiefly at his instigation that the 
parish church was removed from the east end 
of the great abbey, to avoid the constant 
floods to the market-place. This annual pay- 
ment, from one entry, seems to have been ex- 
pended in bread and cheese and ale. For 
many years the churchwardens had been col- 
lecting money for the great bell, which was 
badly cracked. At last, in 1539, they availed 
themselves of the opportunity given by the 


dissolution of the monasteries of purchasing of 
Robert Newcome, bell-founder, of Leicester, 
the great bell of the late abbey of Leicester. 
Newcome accepted the metal of the cracked 
great bell of the Peterborough church asa 
set-off in the accounts, but the Leicester bell 
outweighed the Peterborough one by over 
three hundredweight, and the clappers by 
twenty-eight pounds. A team of fifteen 
horses fetched the bell to Peterborough, and 
they spent a night on the road at Upping- 


ham. 
f¢’ + 


In the time of Queen Mary these accounts 
show what diligence was used to restore the 
old adjuncts of religion. In 1554 the wardens 
paid for “the sepulture vjs.—for one grale ij 
antiphonars and a psalter v/.—for a Roode 
and setting upp xxs.—for Marie and John 
xxs.—for seting up Mary and John vs.—for 
wax for the Sepulture xxxvj¢d.—for a proces- 
sional and a manuell and a psalter of parch- 
ment vjs. viijd@.—for a crosse with a foote xxs. 
—for making a hollywater stock xijd.—for a 
Sanctus bell iij/. xvijs.—for the Tenebres and 
paschall xij¢d.—for a pixe and chrismatorye 
iijs. iiijd.—for a Tabernacle for y* Sacrament 
xijs.—for 4 staves to beare the canapil xx@.— 
for a barre to stay y® high aulter table viijd, 
—for a barre to lye ouer of ladies aulter iiijd. 
—for 3 yards of haw clothe to ot ladies alter 
xvd.—for 4 yards of haw cloth to the high 
alter xxd@.—for making the high alter iijs.— 
for ij hymnalls iiijs.” The old sanctus bell 
had been sold by the churchwardens only 
five years previously, namely, in 3 Edward VI. 
when it fetched the sum of 44 4s. 


&¢ + 
With regard to what was said about charnel- 
houses in our last issue, a correspondent 
points out that there is a bone-hole at the 
east end of the south aisle of the noble 
church of Higham Ferrers. It had formerly 
a groined stone roof, but this has been de- 
stroyed, and it has now a barrel vault of 
brick which shelters the gas-meter. The 
vault is reached by a narrow stairway in the 
south wall, and doubtless originally had its 
altar. The bones have disappeared, but the 
blocked-up bone-shoot at the east end into 
the churchyard, for the convenience of the 
sexton, can be plainly noticed. 

02 
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On the south side of the choir of the noble 
parish church of Ludlow is an effective 
Elizabethan monument of comparatively 
simple design to the memory of Edmund and 
Mary Walter and their five children. The 


general characteristics of this monument can 
be gathered from the illlustration, which is 


SOT 


| 


' 








a pen and ink sketch from a photo taken by 
Miss Dorothy Wimbush during the recent 
visit of the Royal Archzological Institute to 
Ludlow. The following is the inscription : 
Heere lye the bodies of Edmvnd Walter Esqvier, 
chieffe Ivstice of three shiers in Sovth Wales, and one 
of His Majestie’s Covncill in the Marches of Wales, 
and of Mary his wife, davghter of Thomas Hacklvit, 
of Eyton, Esqvier, who had issve three sonnes named 
Iames, Iohn, and Edward, and two davghters named 
Maryand Dorothy. He was bvried the xxixth daye of 
Ianuary. Anno Dni 1592. 
It is curious to note that the names of the 
five children, which have been painted by 
their respective kneeling figures in the front 
and at the ends of the tomb, are given 
wrongly, a girl’s name being by a boy’s 
figure, and vice versa. But the main interest 
of this tomb consists in the exceptionally 
good contemporary ironwork by which it is 
protected. The two standard bannerets of 


iron, with the initials E. W. and M. W, 
pierced in them, are very uncommon, if not 
unique in such a situation. 


¢¢ 
We are glad to learn that (chiefly through the 
action of Rev. C. G. R. Birch, rector of 
Brancaster), brasses which have been for 
some time loose have been recently replaced 
in the churches of Necton and Great Cress- 
ingham, Norfolk. At Necton, two shields 
of arms, belonging to the brass of Philippa 
de Beauchamp, daughter of Lord Ferrers of 
Groby, and widow of Guy de Beauchamp, 
eldest son of Thomas, Earl of Warwick, 
1383. These shields bear respectively 
Beauchamp impaling Ferrers of Groby, and 
Ferrers of Groby. They have been long 
loose at Necton Hall, and are now replaced 
on the original slab in connection with the 
effigy. Also the effigies of William Curteys, 
notary, and his wife Alice, who both deceased 
on the same day in 1499, the former effigy 
having been loose at Necton Hall, and the 
latter being one of the brasses formerly in the 
hands of Mr. T. B. Nichols, and now restored 
for replacement by Mr. Cleghorn, of Shooter’s 
Hill, at the instance of Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
F.S.A. Probably this last effigy has been out 
of the church for at least a century, as it was 
gone when Cotman’s (very inaccurate) sketch 
of the male effigy and inscription was taken 
in 1815. The male effigy is remarkable as 
one of the few representations of notaries 
remaining, a pencase and ink vessel being 
suspended at the girdle. The brass is a good 
example of the work of a Norfolk artist of the 
date. Both effigies, after their long separa- 
tion, are now relaid in their original slab and 
indents in connection with the inscription 
which has remained in the church through- 
out. Also the effigy of Mary Rust, widow, 
1596, which has also been preserved at 
Necton Hall. This is a fair, ordinary 
example of the late Elizabethan effigy, with 
ruff, rich petticoat, etc. The inscription 
which remained in Blomefield’s time is now 
lost, but stated her to have been the daughter, 
sister, and wife of persons who are com- 
memorated by other brasses in the church, 
dated respectively 1532, 1527, and 1528, her 
second husband dying in 1558. Surviving 
to the end of that eventful century, through 
nearly all of which she seems to have lived, 
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she must have attained a very advanced age 
at the time of her death in November, 1596. 
No indent of: this brass remained, but it has 
been relaid in a new slab, probably close to 
its original position, in St. Catharine’s chapel. 


fe 
At Great Cressingham the effigy of William 
Eyre, Esq., “ Juris-peritus,” and J.P., in civil 
dress, 1507, which has been long loose in its 
indent, has been securely refixed, together 
with a portion of the inscription, which has 
been long missing, and which came to light 
in the possession of the village wheelwright 
who had acquired it with other items at a 
local auction. These replacements have 
been carried out by Messrs. Hardman of 
Birmingham, at the sole cost of the Rev. 
C. G. R. Birch, of Brancaster. It would be 
well if attention were more generally directed 
to the desirability of refixing loose brasses, 
where possible in their original indents, 
before a succeeding generation has to deplore 
their loss. Not onlyin Norfolk, but through- 
out the kingdom, there are many loose brasses, 
which, by the employment of a little energy 
and outlay on the part of the local Archzeo- 
logical Societies, and of private persons 
interested in their preservation, might be 
rescued from their present precarious con- 
dition, and restored to their original resting- 
places for the instruction and pleasure of 
future students of the past. Perhaps the 
attention of our numerous local archzological 
societies has not been as yet sufficiently 
directed to this point. Their countenance 
and support would be of great value in 
inducing private persons—particularly those 
connected with the churches and parishes to 
which these memorials belong—to interest 
themselves in the good work of replacement. 


A good deal of indignation has been mani- 
fested at° Northampton at the recent un- 
fortunate action of the Joint Committee of 
Magistrates and County Council with regard 
to the Shire Hall. The beautifully moulded 
ceilings of this hall were the work of Edward 
Gouge, 1684-1688, for which the magistrates 
accorded him special thanks, as it had been 
accomplished ‘to the great likeing and satis- 
faction of this Court of Quarter Session,” and 
they also voted an extra £5 as a gratuity. 
These ceilings have very properly been 
cleaned, but, with doubtful taste, some of 


the panels have been tinted. The general 
architectural features of the Shire Hall are 
decidedly good, and most characteristic of 
the end of the seventeenth century. Bridges, 
in his history of the county, calls it “a very 
elegant structure, and curiously ornamented.” 
The authorities, however, in their wisdom, 
have now removed the age-toned leaded 
windows, and have substituted modern 
window-sashes, which are probably better 
from a utilitarian point of view, but which 
sadly mar all ideas of architectural propriety. 


The town of Withernsea was the scene of a 
strange ceremony on September 15. During 
the week a party of gipsies had taken up their 
residence on a piece of ground near the 
promenade, and on Thursday one of their 
number, named John Young, better known 
as ‘‘Fiddler Jack,” died. He was buried on 
Saturday afternoon in the graveyard of the 
parish church, and excitement was caused by 
the rumour that after the ceremony the effects 
of the deceased man would be publicly burnt. 
This actually took place at the camp. Fire 
was set, in the first place, to the waggon 
which had belonged to Young, and which, it 
is said, was worth £40 when new. When it 
was in flames, the dead man’s clothes, bedding, 
and even a set of china and his fiddle, were 
thrown into the burning mass and consumed. 
It was reported that the horse the man had 
owned would be shot and also burnt, but 
nothing of this took place. The exciting 
ceremony was witnessed bya large crowd of 
visitors and inhabitants. Young leaves a 
widow, and by the destruction of his property 
she is left practically penniless. ‘The custom 
of the burning of the effects is said to have 
been established not only to prevent quarrel- 
ling as to who should share the property that 
is left, but in order that the widow should 
not be wooed for what she might possess. 
It is further stated that the widow will, for 
the next three months, have to earn her own 
livelihood, and will not be allowed to share 
in any way in the earnings of her relatives. 


The town of Kertch, from which so many 
interesting relics of the past have been un- 
earthed, has again become the scene of a 
rare archzological discovery. Towards the 
end of September a workman, whilst digging 
at the foot of an ancient tumulus, which 
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erections are plentiful in the Crimea, came 
across the colossal effigy of a lion, carved 
out of the finest white marble and of the 
most excellent Greek workmanship. This 
interesting effigy, which is over 7 feet in 
length, weighs about 70 cwt. What is most 
remarkable in this discovery is that the lion 
is wonderfully preserved, and has nowhere 
been damaged. Its expression is quiet and 
firm, and the general appearance of the 
work leads one to suppose that it dates 
from the seventh or eighth century B.c. It 
is expected that this valuable object will be 
brought to St. Petersburg and placed in the 
Ermitage, in the Kertch section of anti- 
quities. 


The new classed catalogue of Ceramics has 
now been placed in the reading-room of the 
National Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum ; and the bound edition for public 
circulation will very soon be ready. As it 
contains upwards of 2,400 titles of books, 
pamphlets, and articles, it probably forms one 
of the most complete bibliographies of this 
subject yet prepared. 


SF 


Letters of the fFitst (English) 
Prince of Hales. 
No. II. 
By NATHANIEL HONE, 
—>——_ 
Diio Johanni de Drokenesford. 

SON ch’ clerk sire Johan de Dro- 
kenesford gard’ de la gard’ nie 
Seign’ le Roi § e bon amur Nous 
v’ p'oms especiaument en tant come 

n’ pooms q’ v’ eidez a Ladalli a recourir largent 

q’ lui est due sur les ioeaux le Roi Kar il ne 

demoert pur autre chose en ces pais q’ p* cele 

dette e n’ le sumes molt tenuz de li eider en 
toutz ses busoignes pur le bon s’uice quil ad 
fait a nfe seignur le Roy e a n’ e pur ceo 

quil est du pais nfe tresch’ dame e mere q’ 

diex assoille* En’ ne verrioms en nule 

mane’ quil senpartist enpleignaunt de nie 


* Tsabella of Castile, 





seignur le Roi ne de n’_ E tant en facez a 
ne requeste q’l puisse entendre q’ v’ avez sa 
busoigne bien au quoer p* am‘ de n’ en’ y’ 
seoms tenu a m’cier e gre sau’ Don a Lang’ 


le iiij iour de Joen. 


Diio W Regn’ 

A sire Waut’ Renaud tresorer &c saluz pur 
ceo q’ n’ avos entendu q’ la Reyne Marie de 
ffrance e Mons’ Lowyz son fiz vendront 
pchainement en Engletr’e e q’ n’ les deueroms 
encountrer e faire compaignie tant come il 
s’ront par de cea e si n’ conendra il estre 
bien mounte come des palafres e bien ap- 
parile des robes e dautres choses encountre 
leur venue par quoi n’ v’ mand’ q’ v’ facez 
achat a nfe oeps deus palafrois q’ soient 
beaux e couenables p‘ nie ppre mounture e 
deux selles oue les freyns des meillors q’ 
no’ avos en la garde Gilbt de Taunton e 
des meillors e plus fyns draps q’ v’ pussez 
trouer a vendre a Londres p* deux ou p' trois 
robes a nre oeps oue pelure e cedeux e ceo 
q’il affiert E celes choses q'ant v’ les au’ez 
purueu n’ facez venir quen part q’ n’ soioms 
e plus en haste q’ v’ pussez Don souz &c 
le xxij iour de Joyn. 


Dito Abbati de Redyng 

A ses ch’s en dieu Labbe de Redyng e le 
couent &c s e bon amur Por ceo q’ nre bien 
ame Johan Lalemane’ Gardeyn de un de noz 
destrers ad une main maublescee e n’ auoms 
entendu q’ il y ad un bon surigien dew’ v’ v’ 
pioms q’ v’ le voillez receuire a demorer en 
vre maison tant quil soit gari de sa mayn e q’ 
endementiers lui voillez trouer sa sustenaunce 
é faire tant que dit surigien p’igne bone garde 
de li pur lamur de n’ E n’ v envoloms espe- 
ciaument estre tenuz a m’cier Donsouz &c. 
[Park de Wyndon 6 Sept. ] 


Dite Abbati Salop 

Al abbe de Salop saluz e che’s amistez 
pur ceo q’ Richard nre Rymour desire molt 
dafindre la menestralcie de crouther* e n’ 
auoms entendu q’ v’ auez un bon croutheour 
oue Vv’ v’ pioms ch’ement q’ v’ voillez comander 
a vre croutheour q’ il yi Si al dil Rich’ sa 
menestralcie e q’ v’ voillez t’uer a meismes 
celi Rich’ sa s’tenaunce en vre dite maison 


* Fiddle. 
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tant come il y demorra entur lapse de la 
dite menestralcie p' lamt de n’ En’ v’ 
envoloms especiaument estre tenuz am’cier 
Don souz &c a White Waltham le xij iour de 
Sept’. 

Dito Hugon’ le Despenser 

Edward &c. a son ch’ amy mons’ Hugh le 
Despens’ s &c n’ v’ mercioms ch’ement des 
reysyns q’ v’ n’ enuoiiastes par vre vallet qi 
vynt a n’ tot a temps y ces dymenge de 
graunt iour auant q’ n’ alasmes manger e 
ne poeyt a mellore heure auer venu E ne 
voillez den a mal q’ n’ v’ envoiames si megre 
beste Kar n’ v’ enuerroms plus grasse si tost 
come n’ p'roms nulle pndre_ Nre seignur &c 
Don souz &c. [Purbright 19 Sept.] 


Dito Johanni de London 


Edward &c a son bien ame sire Johan de 
Loundre saluz e bon am’ nous v’ prioms 
especiaument q’ vostre clerk quad apris voz 
enfanz a chaunter voillez aprester a nostre 
treschere soer Madame Elizabeth Countesse 
de Hereford e de Essex a demorer une piece 
en sa chapelle pur aprendre a chaunter en- 
faunz qui demorent en meisme le chapelle 
pur lam‘ de n’ E n’ v voloms especialment 
bon gre sauer Don &c. [Kennington 2 Oct.] 


Diio Comite Lincoln 


Edward &c au counte de Nicole* &c saluz 
e ch’es amistez Sachez sire q’ dymenge le xiii 
iour de Join venismes a Midherst la ou n’ 
trouvasmes nre seignur le Roy nre pere e le 
Lundy pschain pur aukunes paroles q’ lui 
furent dites q’ auoient este entre n’ e leuesq’ 
de Cestre il est ausi coruce oue n’ quil n’ ad 
defendu q’ n’ ne seoms si hardi de venir en sun 
hostel ne nul de nre mesnee e ad defendu a 
trestoutz ses gentz de sun hostel e del es- 
cherker q’il ne n’ donnent ne no’ Pstent null 
rien p* s’tenaunce de nre hostel e n’ sumes 
demorez a Midhurst pur attendre sa bone 
volente e sa grace e irroms totes foiz aps lui 
en la meillore mane’ q’ n’ p'roms come a diz 
leues ou a duze de sun hostel tant q’ n’ 
puisses recourir sa bone volente de que n’ 
avos graunt desir Pur quoi v’ pioms especial- 
ment q’ a vre ret'ner de Canterb’ veigne deu’ 
n’ Kar n’ aus graunt mest’ de vre aide e vre 
consaill Don souz &c. [Midhurst 14 June] 


* Se 





Dio Priori de Hurle* 


Au priour de Hurle e au couent &c Ilv 
doit suuenir de les souenes requestes q’ n’ v 
auds fait auant ces hores p' nre ch’ clerk 
Johan de Bohun q’ v’ vousissez vouch’ sauf 
en li leglise de Warfeld q’ est voide e apar- 
tient a vre doneison e v’ n’ auez respondu 
par vos lres q’ vre maison estoit charge de xii 
de empension annuele enu’s un clerk q’ v’ 
auez psente a la dite eglise en deschargeant 
vre dite maison E p* ceo q’ n’ auoms en- 
tendu q’ le dit clerk q’ v’ pcs Ne nest mie 
suffisaunt par quoi le Evesq de cele diocise 
ne le voet receuire a cele eglise e q’ v’ y poez 
autre Psenter v’ pioms especiaument e de 
quoer q’ v’ voillez vouch’ la dite eglise sauf 
en nre dit clerk a cestre forz par regard de 
charite e p* lam* de n’ E n’ v’ envolés es- 
peciaument estre tenuz a nous voillez re- 
maunder &c Issint q’ n’ puissoms sauoir 
coment v’ psez n’ e nos peres Don au parke 
de Wynd’ le ix iour de Septembre. 


Dno Cantuar Archiepo 


Al honorable piere en dieu son t’chr’ amy 
sire Robt par la grace de Dieu Erceuesq de 
Cant’bir’ primat de tote Englet’re Edward 
&c saluz e ch’es amistez Pur ceo q’ n’ avoms 
entendu q’ v’ tenez deuaunt v’ la cause q’ est 
entre nre bien ame mons’ Richard de Wiylond 
e dame Juliene Deueringes sa femme e le dit 
Richard ne poet mye mesner deuaunt v’ a 
diu’s lieux ses temoignes aduocatz sabellions 
ne autres de son consail p™ grauntz depens 
qil li couendra mettre v’ p'oms especiaument 
q’ v’ voillez faire vre comission de cele cause 
a maistre Robt de Ros vre official ou a 
maistre Renaud de Braundon chanoigne de 
seint Pool de Lundres ou a maistre Richard de 
Neuport Ercedekne de Middlesex ou a maistre 
Johan de Bedeford Ercedekne de Lundr’ ou 
ces autres sages psones del eglise de seint 
Pol de Londr’ qi ne soient s’picionous a lune 
ptie ne a lautre qil la puisse oie a Lundr’ p* 
esparnier e les travals e les despens du dit 
mons’ Richard e de ceux de son consail p* 
lam' den’ E n’ entendoms q’ v’ au’ez aumoigne 
de le faire e n’ v’ envoloms le plus especiau- 
ment estre tenuz Nre seignur v’ garde Don 
souz nre Pue seal au park de Wyndes’ le 
iii iour de Sept’ 


* Hurley, Berks. 
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JPalxolithic Remains 
at THiolvercote, Drfordshire. 


No. II. 


By A. M. BELL, M.A. 
ee 


PREVIOUS article discussed the 
conclusions which followed from 
the discovery of worked flints in an 

~ old river-bed, considerably above 
the level of the present Thames, at Wolver- 
cote, which were found in association with 
tusks of the mammoth elephant and bones 
of other animals long since, in a wild state at 
least, extinct in our island. The reasoning 
of archzology brought out certain facts in 
clear outline and unmistakable significance, 
but gave no background to the picture; the 
surroundings were dim and undeciphered. 
In this study archeology and geology must 
work together. Attention and interest are 
excited by the undoubted impress of human 
handiwork appearing in the wrought flint, the 
scraped or broken bone, the pointed awl, and 
the carved ivory; and the argument, based 
merely on the powers, the needs, and the 
habits of man, leads us on with the 
strength of truth to picture to ourselves the 
primitive conditions of life, the material pro- 
gress, the manual arts and artistic capacity, 
the social habits, and so also in some degree 
even the ideas and intellectual abilities ; in a 
word, the material and moral armour, with 
which man of those early days was equipped 
to play his part in the strife. Here the 
reasoning of archzology closes; but our 
curiosity is heightened and not allayed. In 
any scene where such relics are found, when 
we look before us on the layers of gravel, 
now level and straight, now in curve and 
sweep ; on the pebble rounded and small; on 
the angular, ice-borne block ; on the fragile 
shell whose white fragments speckle the gray 
sand ; on the mouldering wood which blackens 
the blue mud; on the huge fragments of 
bones, unwieldy and unknown; or, again, 
when we step out of the hollow quarry and 
look around on hill and river and terraced 
slope, or the irregular and undulating surface 
of field and plain, the thought comes home 
to us that the relics which we have found 
have their place in the history of the earth, 





and of the creatures which live on the earth ; 
and that if we would fain know more of our- 
selves and our history, or in the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, of “the rock from which we 
were hewn,” then we must call in the aid of 
that science which gives an account of the 
earth, and is able, if duly interpreted, to tell 
us at what stage in the long series of its 
records our relics find their place ; and what 
has occurred since that time to alter the 
features of the scenery around and the 
tenants of the scene. We should look for 
this answer, and should not be disappointed 
if the record which we find is incomplete, 
and the writing blurred, but rather careful to 
note accurately the telling features of each 
discovery, for some will always be present, 
and confident that the imperfections of one 
will piece out the imperfections of another. 
Records in themselves fragmentary and in- 
conclusive will together tell a complete story, 
as surely as the broken arches of the Pont 
du Gard tell of the power and splendour of 
ancient Rome. 

So it is at Wolvercote; we find a mere 
fragment of a past period before us, but it 
has some definite answers to give to our 
questions, others which are not quite so 
oracular, but, when all are taken together, 
much that is instructive. 

In any examination of this kind our 
analysis naturally falls into three parts : first, 
the relative age of the deposit, or ‘“‘ What did 
it succeed ?” second, its positive cause, and 
the condition of things which it represents ; 
and lastly, its relations to present time, z¢., 
“What has happened since ?” 

To the first question our section gives 
an unusually clear answer, for the junction 
between the implement-bearing bed and the 
adjoining soil is plainly visible, and a drawing 
of the point of union taken to scale is here 


added. 
Section I. 

In this section there are three very distinct 
parts. First is @, the Oxford Clay, which is 
of infinite age compared with the surface re- 
arrangements, and consists of the mud which 
gathered at the bottom of a Mesozoic sea in 
which the hungry Pleiosaur was a rude tyrant, 
and where coral-reefed islands appeared here 
and there covered with tropical verdure, for 
the last time in the history of our region. 
Next is 4, the Northern Drift, which has 
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eroded the surface of d, ploughed it out into 
irregular troughs, which are filled up with 
patches of gravel and many rounded quartzite 
pebbles, which are not indigenous to the 
Thames basin, but have been brought into it 
from the north by some drifting force. Third 
are ¢, ¢’, c’, various layers of gravel and mud, 
which have eaten into and partially removed 
the northern drift. Lastly is @ the surface 
humus, or earth blackened by decaying leaves 
and roots. 

These layers form the extreme end of the 
deposit in which the flint implements, mam- 
moth tusk, etc., were found; and from the 
junction it is perfectly clear that they are 
subsequent to the northern drift, as they 
enter into it, and remove and redeposit at 
their own base the pebbles which it contains. 

What, then, is the northern drift, which, 
so far as we can see, is the predecessor of 
our palolithic friends? We find the surface 


This would account for the irregular, un- 
stratified deposition of the gravel and quartz- 
ites, also for the greatest depth of erosion 
being at the side of the fall and gradually 
rising to the next point of downthrow ; but it 
does not completely account for the toppling 
over of the ridges, nor for the straight erosion 
of the clay on the further side. 

Thus, it is my opinion that the northern 
drift is, at least in some places, a glacial drift ; 
but I prefer to call it by the name northern 
drift, which was first used by Mr. Hull, the 
geological surveyor of the district, and is cer- 
tainly correct. I have had the advantage of the 
opinions of four justly celebrated geologists 
on the section, and, as often occurs, Quot 
homines, tot sententig. The first said that it 
was undoubtedly glacial action; the second 
declined to give an opinion; the third con- 
sidered that various currents of turbid water 
might have produced the effect ; the fourth 
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of the clay worn in a very curious manner. 
It is neither scoured clean away, as water 
might do, nor furrowed into a wavy surface, 
which water moving in waves might effect ; 
but while hollowed into waves it has high 
ridges standing up between the troughs, and 
toppling over at the top all in the same 
direction. The troughs are filled in a very 
irregular fashion, partly with large bunches 
of gravel, consisting of limestone pebbles 
derived from the Thames basin ; partly with 
pebbles of quartz, quartzite, and Lydian 
stone, which have been drifted into the 
Thames Valley from some more northerly 
region, where they occur in place. It is 
difficult to see how this result could have 
been produced otherwise than under some 
form of ice action. A heavy sludge, moving 
over the moistened clay with a slow motion, 
might gather in a heap so as to press down 
the clay, then rise high and topple over to 
make a similar impression on the other side. 


thought it a fine example of the action of 
carbonate of lime. When opinions are so 
different, it is well to keep to a name in which 
all can agree, but right at the same time to 
have one’s own opinion and reasons for 
adopting it. 

The implements then were deposited at a 
time subsequent to a great shaping of the 
surface, which we believe to show in this 
place ice-action: they are not pre-glacial. 
The section very closely resembles the section 
at Bedford, described by Professor Prestwich 
(Phil. Tr., 1864, p. 254), where implementi- 
ferous gravel lies in an old terrace of a river, 
which has eaten through boulder-clay to form 
its channel; and also the section at Hoxne, 
described by Sir John Evans (Ancient Stone 
Implements, p. 518), where an implement was 
found in gravel lying above the boulder-clay. 
Add to these the implements formed of glacial 
pebbles (idid., Figs. 442, 443), and the proof is 
certain that part of the English palzolithic 
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period was subsequent to a great access of 
glacial conditions. The Wolvercote section 
points to the same conclusion ; but, it should 
be observed, neither the section nor its sur- 
roundings are similar to the implementiferous 
beds in the higher grounds of Surrey and 
Kent, where their deposition seems to be 
united with considerable ice-action ; and still 
less similar to the ochreous drift-beds on the 
chalk plateau of the North Downs. 

Now observe the junction. The northern 
drift is eaten into by the successive layers of 
mud and sand, so that the top overhangs. 
Exactly the same thing happens on the bank 
of the Thames to-day, where at each bend of 
the river the current undermines the bank 
against which it is thrown. This looks like 


a river, and the impression is confirmed when 
a glance is taken of the section as a whole. 


of a river-pool, and not on the beach of a lake ; 
so that we may consider that a river, and not 
a lake, was the origin. 

The lowest bed, a, suggests a stream which 
has flowed for a considerable time, enough 
to hollow out the clay to a depth of 17 feet or 
more, It flowed with considerable but vary- 
ing current, so as to deposit sand, gravel, and 
larger stones in current-bedded and shorn 
layers. This action was so prettily shown, 
and the lines of current were so well marked 
by accretions of iron oxide, that the following 
sketch was taken, which is at right angles to 
the previous section. 


Section ITI. 
In the sand layers of this lower bed, nine 
or ten species of shells are found, which are 
interesting because they were contemporary 
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WOLVERCOTE, OXON PALAEOLITHIC RIVER-BED. 


Section II. 

This is a pretty section, and has three separ- 
ate parts. First, a, 2} feet of gravel and sand, 
in current-bedded layers, coloured in various 
shades of yellow, red, and black by infiltrating 
iron ; at the base of these beds, where crosses 
are marked in the illustration, the imple- 
ments were found. Second, 4, the black line, 
is a layer of peat, formed of plant remains ; 
it is a land-surface, and marks a stop in the 
formation of the bed. Third are the long 
rows above of alternate mud and sand, with 
one tiny row of pebbles. 

Either a lake or a river-side might produce 
a section of this kind, but the pebbles lie 
with the larger axis chiefly in one direction, 
which seems to indicate a current. The 
bones also were found very much together, as 
they would naturally gather in the backwater 


with our old representatives, and are also 
contemporary with ourselves, for they may 
to-day be found in the adjoining river. 
Though the remark is not novel, it may bear 
repetition, that while the elephant and the 
rhinoceros have passed away, the humble 
Helix, Succinea, Pupa, and Cyclas still survive 
in their old haunts. Of the larger animals 
man alone has kept his place. We must 
attribute this to the mental power which 
enabled him to face changes in the conditions 
of life which proved fatal to more powerful, 
but less gifted, creatures. The lowest organi- 
zation and the highest alike survive; 
mediocrity is fatal in the long life-struggle. 
In the shells, as Professor Green remarked, 
there is a general stunted appearance ; they 
are not so large and fat as their modern 
compeers. This may be due to the water 
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having been cold, or to the current having 
made life difficult. ‘Theabsence of Corbicula 
fiuminalis, the shell, now extinct in Britain, 
which is not unfrequent in deposits of this 
age, is also to be lamented, though perhaps 
it is not far off. It has been twice found in 
the neighbourhood. 

The peat layer is even of greater interest 
than the shells, for it is much more rare 
to find a number of the plants which grew in 
England in Quaternary time, and greeted the 
eyes of our early ancestors. Such finds give 
valuable evidence of the climate of the time. 
Portions of the peat have been examined by 
Mr. Clement Reid, F.G.S., whose exposition 
of the Cromer area is well known to all 
geologists, and his determinations, formed, I 
believe, from the seeds found in the peat, 
will be recognised by botanists. He has 
found the following plants: 


of the plants identified grows in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford at the present day. 
So far as the facts go, they indicate that all 
the glacial flora had departed and the present 
flora taken its place, which would mark the 
lapse of along time. But the facts do not 
justify so large a conclusion, and even to a 
certain extent point otherwise. Tormentil 
and the flowering rush grow “to the Arctic 
region” (Bentham) ; A7ppuris is partial to 
“high latitudes” ; and the three buttercups 
and cow-parsnip grow over “ Russian Asia,” 
facts which give something of a northern 
facies to the small collection. At the same 
time, I certainly expected that one or two 
plants would be found of a distinctly more 
boreal nature, such as may still be found in 
the low grounds of Sutherlandshire, where 
Dryas octopetala, a beautiful arctic rosaceous 
plant, simply lines the ground where it is 











SHOWING CURRENT-BEDDING. 


Ranunculus repens, one of the common 
yellow buttercups of our meadows. 

Ranunculus aquatilis, the white-flowered 
floating buttercup of our streams. 

Ranunculus sceleratus, a common marsh 
buttercup with small pale-yellow flowers. 

Potentilla tormentilla, the common Tor- 
mentil of our heaths and mountains. 

Carex rostrata, a sedge. 

Scirpus palustris (Linn.), the small creeping 
rush. 

Scirpus lacustris, the tall flowering rush of 
our rivers and lakes. 

Hippuris vulgaris, common mare’s-tail. 

Heracleum spondyleum, cow-parsnip of our 
meadows. ‘This herb grows very luxuriantly 
on the banks of streams in the Scottish High- 
lands. 

A Potamogeiton, a pondweed, a violet, and 
some wing-cases of beetles. 

This list is very remarkable, for every one 


calcareous, and Salix herbacea, “ smallest of 
British shrubs,” still ripens its catkins on the 
turf above the frowning cliffs of Cape Wrath. 
In a deposit at Hoxne in Suffolk, which is of 
similar age, though not apparently so well 
defined in relation to an implementiferous 
gravel, a number of plants were found and 
identified by Mr. Reid and Mr. H.N. Ridley, 
F.L.S. They contained six of the Wolvercote 
plants, and, amongst others, three of a 
distinctly arctic type, two of which were the 
whortle willow and the dwarf beech, which 
still linger in the Scottish Highlands. Mr. 
Lewis Abbot, F.G.S., also has obtained the 
dwarf beech in a section near the Admiralty, 
which is probably not earlier than the one 
which we are discussing. Wolvercote, per- 
haps, has a similar result in store. A little 
arctic botany would be refreshing in sultry 
Oxfordshire. Arctic animals had not all 
departed, and it is not probable that all the 
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arctic flora of the preceding glacial time had 
been superseded. 

Taking another glance at the peat layer, we 
find that it is not continuous, though it 
extends all along the section. Sometimes 
there is a break of a yard or two, sometimes 
it rises or falls an inch or two in height. Is 
not this exactly what we see on a river-bank 
or at a lochside? Here the bank has been 
eaten away by the water, leaving a little sand- 
covered bay ; here again it is an inch lower, 
as the side is worn from underneath. 

Above the peat comes the larger portion of 
the section, 144 feet of continuous layers of 
mud and sand. There is no gravel, except 
in one thin stratum, and no fossil has been 
found except some fragmentary river-shells. 
The layers seem to represent the quiet growth 
of a large river-pool. But conditions are 
changed. Formerly the river ran in a 
channel 2} feet deep, for the peaty land- 
surface with roots of plants assures us of 
this ; and the current was strong enough to 
move stones of some size. Now the water 
rises much higher, drowns and submerges the 
peat, and flows in a still stream. 

Plainly, either the land has fallen or the 
water has risen. A local fall of land is very 
possible when some undermining influence 
works below. A limestone or sandy rock 
lying at a slight angle of dip with clay 
beneath would be liable to such drops. But 
600 feet of surface clay is so improbable an 
antecedent to such a result that we may set 
the supposition aside. 

Granting that the water rose, various reasons 
may have been the cause. Men might have 
dammed the river to secure a good pool for 
netting fish ; beavers, tenants of our island at 
that time, might have dammed the river to 
obtain depth of water and secure warmth for 
their winter homes. But on this second 
bottom of the pool no trace has been found 
of hooks of flint or bone, or of tools of any 
kind ; nor, again, have either beavers’ teeth or 
skulls occurred, or nibbled tree-stems ; and 
in the absence of such evidence it is more 
natural to believe that the river rose higher 
because there was more water, and that there 
was more water because there was more rain. 
This would mark our period, the later Qua- 
ternary, as one of much rain, and there is 
much evidence to believe that it was. By 





another line of argument the Wolvercote 
section leads to the same conclusion. 

The comparison of surface-levels will show 
the relation of an isolated deposit of this kind 
to the present time. The surface-level at 
Wolvercote is 235 feet O.D.; the surface- 
level of the adjoining river is 195 feet. Forty 
feet of soil have been worn away at this 
point ; indeed, more, for Wolvercote, now at 
the top of a hill, must then have been the 
lowest point in a continued slope. Again, 
the base of the gravel at Wolvercote is at 
218 feet O.D. ; the base of the gravel at Sum- 
mertown is 194, giving a difference of 24 feet. 
The present fall in the river between the two 
places is 3 feet, so that there is a true differ- 
ence of level of 21 feet. Now, at the present 
rate of tear and wear, a denudation of 21 feet 
demands a very great length of time. Sir 
Archibald Geikie (Zrans. Geol. Soc. of Glas- 
gow, vol. iii, p. 153) calculates that the 
Thames in 800 years wears away 1 inch 
from its basin as a whole. Even granting 
that the calculation cannot be applied equally 
to all parts, any inference based on such a 
rate would give a very great difference of 
time between the two gravels. On the other 
hand, the contents of the two gravels prove 
that they were similar in age ; they contain 
the same mammalia and the same shells, 
and belong to the same series, though the 
Wolvercote deposit is undoubtedly consider- 
ably the older of the two, but not by the 
amount of time which the present rate of 
denudation would demand. ‘Thus we are led 
to infer that the agents of denudation, rain and 
frost, were more active at the time which we 
are discussing than they are at the present day. 

There is some evidence of frost, as well as 
of rain, in the section. A few yards of the 
surface of one of the lowest layers showed 
thus : 

Section IV. 

Here are three large pebbles, lying half in 
sand and half in mud. The force which 
moved them was quite out of proportion to 
the current which moved the sand and mud 
in which they lie. Floating ice, or floating 
roots of trees, dropping their burdens as they 
went on, would account for the juxtaposi- 
tion; and in the absence of any wood or 
appearance of decayed wood, floating ice 
appears the more probable solution. 
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Moreover, it is far from clear that this and 
similar sections do not present evidence of a 
considerable degree of ice action on a con- 
siderable scale. High up in Section II. it 
will be noticed that the horizontal layers are 
succeeded by an irregular and wavy line. 
These lines, or trail, as they are commonly 








large lumps of sand, now quite soft, had been 
pushed down into mud, with which they did 
not mingle, which would happen if they were 
frozen at the time they were forced into place. 
They have been discussed by Mr. F. C. J. 
Spurrell, F.G.S., in a very interesting article 
(Report of the West Kent Nat. Hist. Soc., 
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LARGE STONES, PERHAPS DROPPED BY FLOATING ICE, 


called, are very difficult to explain. If they 
occurred only, as in the present instance, above 
an old river-surface, they could naturally be ex- 
plained by the gathering of ice indenting the 
muddy bottom as it movedon. But they are 
found in places where it seems impossible to 
connect them with river-action. At another 


1886), and by Mr. Worthington Smith (of. 
cit.,p.172). Both these writers consider that 
the trail indicates a movement over the sur- 
face of a sludgy mass, now frozen, now 
thawed, now rising to a heap, now falling 
into a hollow. This theory accounts for the 
phenomenon ; if it is true, the conditions must 
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TRAIL-MARKINGS, 


part of the pit the action was more marked, 
and a drawing of it as it was seen there is 
subjoined. 


SecTION V. 
Such markings were first pointed out to 
me by Professor Prestwich in a section of 
brick-earth at Limpsfield, in Surrey. Three 


have occurred in Quaternary time, as the 
markings are to be observed in sections which 
cannot be of the same age. At all events, 
the result is different from anything which we 
see produced on the surface at the present 
time, which leads us to infer a cause not now 
in action ; some explanation also is desired ; 
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THE IRON MASK 





it is not enough “boldly to face the diffi- 
culty and to pass on.” 

Such is a brief analysis of the conditions 
under which man is first known to appear in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford. They may 
be recapitulated. Implements of man, and 
bones of animals, lie 17 feet beneath the pre- 
sent surface. The hollow was caused by 
fluvial action, and again filled up by fluvial 
action. The river was the Thames, or the 
Cherwell, or more probably both together, 
flowing in united stream 40 feet higher than 
the nearest reach of either river. The dif- 
ference in level, or amount of land denuded 
away, is a kind of measure of the time which 
separates the men of that day from ourselves. 
The Wolvercote gravel is somewhat older 
than the Summertown and Oxford gravel, 
but still belongs to the same series, as it con- 
tains the same fossils. The Wolvercote gravel 
is subsequent to the Northern Drift, and 
also so long subsequent to glacial conditions 
that no plant hitherto found is truly arctic. 
The latter portion of the time indicated was 
a period of heavy rainfall, not unaccompanied 


by severe frost. 
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Che Fron Mask. 
By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F.S.A. 
Boeri 


SHE death of the Comte de Paris 
2y| lately roused, or rather revived, 
for the question is always with 
us, a discussion upon a subject of 
great interest and complication, namely, the 
claims of pretenders to the crown of France. 
It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
among the numerous aspirants to this exalted 
position, a plea was at one time put forward 
for a somewhat shadowy personage, sup- 
posed to have been an elder, or even a twin 
brother, of Louis XIV. It is true that many, 
founding their faith upon little more than 
the whispered gossip of Courts, or the dis- 
closures of scandalous eighteenth-century 
diaries, associated this unsubstantial creation 
with a mysterious and famous State prisoner, 
and looked upon The Iron Mask as one of 
the many instances of the unnatural cruelty 
and oppression of the Grand Monarque. 
Others, among them Gibbon and Voltaire, 








more expansive and romantic in their con- 
jectures, variously exercised their imagina- 
tions and their pens in showing that 
L’Homme au Masque de Fer was no other 
than the admiral Comte de Vermandois, a 
descendant of one of the great vassals of the 
King of France, whose ancient domains in 
Picardy were united to the crown of France 
by Philip Augustus so long ago as in 1215; 
others claimed indifferently another French 
admiral, the Duke de Beaufort, the Duke of 
Monmouth, and a son of Oliver Cromwell, 
as the unhappy captive ; while others, more 
daring still in their conjectures, explained 
him away as the Armenian Patriarch. 
Original documents were, as will be briefly 
shown, the last sources to which writers 
referred, yet it is a fact that the whole miser- 
able story of The Iron Mask lay as clearly set 
forth in French State Papers as ever was the 
history of the gradual building up of an 
Edwardian castle recorded on a Pipe Roll. 

Thus it was that by the end of the eigh- 
teenth century a considerable literature of a 
kind had grown up round the question, and 
so blurred and distorted whatever slight ele- 
ments of the true story had leaked out and 
survived from secret despatches, that The 
Iron Mask threatened at one time to 
become as great a literary nuisance as 
“Junius,” or as inscrutable as the fate of 
the lost originals of the first four volumes of 
the Paston Letters. Voltaire, indeed, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of his Siecle de Louis XIV., 
lent the glamour of his pen rather to the con- 
struction of a moving tale than to the attain- 
ment of truth, and the story of The Iron 
Mask was rapidly being absorbed into the 
realms of fancy, when the Baron de Heiss, 
in 1770, in consequence of a letter published 
in 1687, in L’ Histoire abrégie de [ Lurope— 
giving an account of the secret arrest in 
1679, by French agents, of a secretary of the 
Duke of Mantua—suggested that herein lay 
the clue to the solution of the mysterious 
Mask. 

It was thus that the way was opened, or, 
rather, that the direction was shown to fresh 
sources of information; and while it had 
already been pointed out by Voltaire and 
others who had written upon the subject 
that no prince or person of consideration 
had disappeared suddenly in Europe during 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
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the suggestion by De Heiss seemed to give an 
individual exactly of the social position that 
was required. And so it resulted that the 
first effect of following the new clue was that 
the name of the sufferer from this arbitrary 
act on the part of Louis XIV., and some- 
thing of the causes which led to it, were 
revealed, but not immediately. In the mean- 
time, in 1789, M. Dutens, in his Correspon- 
dance Interceptée, supported the suggestion of 
De Heiss, and, finally, in 1801, thirty years 
after the exposition by the latter, M. Roux 
published his work upon The Iron Mask, 
and announced upon sufficient, but not com- 
plete authority, that the name of the victim 
was Hercules Anthony Matthioli. 

This was a great advance, but the bulk of 
the documentary evidence still remained un- 
touched, and it was not until a quarter of a 
century later, namely, about 1825, that the 
thought occurred to M. Delort to make full 
researches into the archives or State Papers 
of the French Government during the ex- 
tended reign of the “ Most Christian King.” 
In a long series of letters between Louis XIV., 
D’Estrades (Ambassador from France to 
the Venetian Republic), Pomponne (Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, 1671-1679), Pinches- 
nes (Chargé d’Affaires at Venice), Louvois 
(Secretary for War, 1666-1691), Catinat the 
commander, who effected the arrest of 
Matthioli, Saint-Mars, who had the charge 
of the prisoner in the four fortresses in which 
he was successively confined, and from 
Matthioli himself, he found the whole of 
the iniquitous story laid bare. 

In 1826 Mr. G. Agar Ellis, created Baron 
Dover in 1831, and a distinguished literary 
and scientific man, dissatisfied with M. 
Delort’s Histoire de [ Homme au Masque de 
fer, its confused and ill arrangement, and 
recoiling from the fulsome flattery bestowed 
upon Louis XIV., drew up and published, 
in 1826, Zhe True History of the State 
Prisoner commonly called The Iron Mask, 
adding other documents, etc., previously 
printed, to those first set forth by Delort, and 
arranging the whole in a chronological ap- 
pendix to the number of a hundred and 
three pieces, veritable “ piéces justificatives.” 
It seems ungrateful to wish that the original 
documents had been given as well as, or 
instead of, English translations. To this 
jnteresting and somewhat scarce volume, 








which embodies all the results of previous 
researches, the writer is indebted for most of 
the details of the present notice. This, it 
seemed, might with propriety be now drawn 
up, and the true story of The Iron Mask 
made more widely known, in view of the 
ignorance, popular in two senses of the 
word, upon the subject, and which was 
lately emphasized in an article of great his- 
torical interest upon Bourbon Princes and 
Pretenders, in the Zimes of September 20, 
by the expression: ‘The secret was pro- 
bably known to Louis XVIII., and perhaps 
it perished with the Comte de Chambord.” 
This, when the whole thing has been in 
print, and in English, since 1826! 

Towards the end of 1677, says Mr. Ellis, 
the Abbé D’Estrades conceived the idea of 
inducing the Duke of Mantua to allow of 
the introduction of a French garrison into 
Casale, a strongly fortified town, the capital 
of Montferrat, and in a great measure the 
“key of Italy,” as keys of countries were 
then estimated. The cession of Pignerol to 
France in 1632 opened the entry of Pied- 
mont, and the possession of Casale would 
enable the French to invade the Milanese 
whenever they were so inclined. 

D’Estrades’s difficulty was to establish 
secret relations with the Duke of Mantua, 
whose council, headed by his mother, an 
Austrian archduchess, was entirely in the 
interests of Spain, and was suspected of for- 
warding Spanish designs upon Casale and 
Montferrat, against the wishes of the Duke 
himself, a pleasure-loving man and of little 
strength of character. 

An agent, or channel of communication 
between Louis XIV. and the Duke of 
Mantua was necessary; and, after some 
casting about, and tentative negociations as 
to integrity and dissatisfaction with the 
Spaniards, D’Estrades pitched upon Mat- 
thioli, who had formerly been Secretary of 
State to the late Duke of Mantua, and who, 
accordingly, now entered the service of the 
French monarch with instructions to sound 
the Duke of Mantua. Working at first 
through a sub-agent, Giuliani, the plan was 
that in view of the Duke’s dependent state, 
he should seek an alliance with Louis XIV., 
who, upon the condition of being allowed to 
garrison Casale, should free the Duke from 
his pecuniary embarrassments. The whole 
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affair was conducted with the greatest secrecy, 
but Matthioli had an interview with the 
Duke; then, fearing suspicion or discovery, 
Giuliani, an obscure individual, became the 
go-between, and had further audience with 
the impecunious Prince, who expressed him- 
self as very willing to enter into an alliance 
with France, and to deliver up Casale, pro- 
vided that D’Estrades would obtain for him, 
in addition to a large sum of money, the 
position of generalissimo of any French army 
that might be sent to Italy, and other minor 
requests. After the execution of the treaty 
Matthioli was to be made Secretary of State 
and first minister to the Duke. The utmost 
secrecy was observed for fear of rousing the 
suspicions of the Spaniards, and Matthioli 
undertook to endeavour to detach the Duke 
of Mantua from Austrian dependence, and 
says, in a letter to Louis X1V., of Decem- 
ber 15, 1677, that he blesses the destiny— 
ominous words—which procured him the 
honour of serving so great a monarch, whom 
he reveres as a demi-god. Louis naturally 
returned a civil answer, and, later on, 
approves of the design of sending a garrison 
into Casale, but objects to the Duke's large 
price of 100,000 pistoles for the place. This 
sum D’Estrades reduced to 100,000 crowns, 
and not to be paid until after the signature 
of the treaty. 

Delay arose in 1678, because Louis XIV. 
found that he could not conveniently spare 
an army for Italy, and Matthioli went to 
France, and, November, 1678, was received 
in secret audience by the “demi-god,” who 
gave him a ring and a sum of money, with 
other marks of favour. During this visit the 
terms of a treaty were agreed upon, and, 
shortly after, the French took military steps 
in furtherance of their plans. Boufflers was 
sent to take command of forces assembling 
near the Italian frontier, no doubt in pre- 
paration for throwing them into Casale at a 
moment’s notice; Catinat had orders to 
conceal himself under a feigned name in the 
fortress of Pignerol, and the Baron d’Asfeld 
was despatched to Venice for exchanging the 
ratifications of the treaty. 

Austria and Spain remonstrated upon the 
rumours that had reached them, in spite of 
the secrecy, concerning the sale or cession of 
Casale. The Duke denied it, but was not 





believed. The agitation increasing in the 
north of Italy, the French Government were 
the more anxious to conclude the treaty, and 
the Duke of Mantua, pushed by the impa- 
tience of the French, endeavoured to arrange 
an interview with D’Asfeld, at Casale, in 
February, 1679. But Matthioli had a string 
of excuses, and the upshot of it was that 
March 9g was fixed for the exchange of the 
ratifications, at Incréa, a village ten miles 
from Casale, and the Duke himself was to 
put the troops of Louis XIV. into possession 
of Casale on the 18th. 

This appointment Matthioli, who had all 
the documents, never kept, and his various 
excuses had already given the French Govern- 
ment suspicions of his fidelity. Whether he 
was not satisfied with the present which had 
been given him by Louis XIV., for his conduct 
changed from the time of his visit to Paris, we 
know not ; it is probable that he was not, and 
more probable still that the Spaniards had 
offered him, and he had accepted, a larger 
bribe, in short, that he was bought by the other 
side, and, in fine, that he was a traitor. 

In the meantime, D’Asfeld was arrested 
by the Spanish governor of the Milanese; 
and the French ministry, ever hopeful that 
Matthioli would not deceive them, and dying 
to get possession of Casale, empowered 
Catinat to supply D’Asfeld’s place, and to 
conclude the ratification of the treaty. How- 
ever, the country was now up in arms ; infor- 
mation of the secret business between the 
King of France and the Duke of Mantua 
had been sent post-haste to Madrid and 
Vienna, and the would-be negociator was 
glad to make his escape in disguise to 
Pignerol. 

All were now convinced of the perfidy of 
Matthioli, and now fell the wrath of the 
Grand Monarque. Acting upon the rene- 
gade’s cupidity, D’Estrades enticed Matthioli 
from Turin—where he had foolishly come from 
Vienna to offer more excuses for his delays— 
to a rendezvous three miles from Pignerol, 
and where the want of money of which he 
complained should be rectified. D’Estrades, 
in the presence of Catinat, obliged Matthioli 
to confess that he had in his charge all the 
papers relating to the delivery of Casale. 
He falsely added that his wife had them 
safe at Bologna; they were afterwards re- 
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covered from a hole in the wall of a room 
at Padua where his father lodged, and their 
importance to the French Government for 
future use as documents signed by the 
high contracting parties, and only awaiting 
the addition of the ratification when the 
exchange should be made for that of the 
King, is obvious. Obviously, also, Matthioli 
desired to keep them for future use, with the 
rather wild idea of some day reingratiating 
himself with Louis XIV. Catinat then 
arrested him, March 2, 1679, and he was 
taken to the fortress of Pignerol. Thus 
began his solitary confinement of twenty- 
four years, ending, in 1704, in the Bastille. 

At once Matthioli was enveloped in 
mystery. He was placed under the personal 
charge of the governor of the prison, M. de 
Saint-Mars, who alone at first approached 
him; his name was immediately changed to 
Sieur de Lestang, and he was clean wiped 
out of the book of the living. Saint-Mars 
describes him to Louvois as a “coquin,”—a 
rascal, but, pace the “‘demi-divinity ” of seven- 
teenth-century kings and princes, were not 
they all rascals who were concerned in the 
discreditable business, from the King of 
France that sat on his throne to the captive 
that was in the dungeon? The term is too 
mild. 

Mr. Ellis comments upon the violent 
breach of the law of nations which was com- 
mitted by the arrest and imprisonment of 
Matthioli, at that moment the plenipotentiary 
of the Duke of Mantua, for concluding a 
treaty with the King of France ; and seems 
to think that the duke was not cognizant of 
what had taken place with regard to the 
person of his recognised agent and intended 
Prime Minister. Again, it is probable ; but 
however the sudden disappearance of Matt- 
hioli was accounted for to the duke, this did 
not deter -him from giving up Casale to 
Louis XIV. less than two years later, when 
the original documents, which Louvois was 
so anxious to get, were doubtless finally 
made use of. Ferdinand Charles, Duke of 
Mantua, was certainly a weak and insignificant 
character ; was he not also “ coquin” above 
all the rest ? 

And now the secret history concentrates 
upon the Sieur de Lestang alone. After his 
arrival at Pignerol he underwent several 
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interrogatories, conducted by Catinat, and 
transmitted to Louvois. They are set forth 
in seven pieces of the Appendix, of great 
interest, and leave no doubt as to Lestang’s 
signal perfidy. The prisoner was at first 
well treated, but the King sent instructions 
through Louvois to Saint-Mars that his desire 
was that the Sieur de Lestang should have 
only the absolute necessities of life, and 
nothing that may make him pass his time 
agreeably. After a year’s confinement the 
wretched man’s intellect gave way, his mania 
taking the common form of claiming to be a 
near relation of the King; in his frenzy and 
despair he used violent language, and had 
to be threatened with a cudgel by Blain- 
villiers, one of Saint-Mars’s lieutenants. To 
propitiate him Lestang gave him a valuable 
ring from his finger, conjectured by M. Delort 
to have been the King’s present. The 
prisoner was allowed a priest once a year, 
and to avoid trouble was placed in the same 
room with a Jacobin monk, also mad, no 
doubt from ill-treatment. Saint-Mars and 
his lieutenants interested themselves, as he 
tells Louvois, in watching the ravings and 
fantastic conduct of these unhappy maniacs 
through a hole over the door. Later on the 


governor is told that Lestang’s clothing must 
be of such kind as will last for three or four 


years. 

In June, 1681, Saint-Mars was appointed 
governor of the strong fortress of Exiles, near 
Susa, on the frontier of Piedmont. He ac- 
cordingly went to the place and had a room 
prepared in the lower part of the tower for 
Lestang and the Jacobin monk; but, in 
order for greater secrecy, it was not until 
July 12, 1681, that the two prisoners were 
removed, the repairs to the prison being paid 
for by a secret grant of a thousand crowns 
from the King, so that it should not transpire 
that any prisoners of importance were pro- 
vided for. The captives were conveyed from 
Pignerol to Exiles in a litter, and extraordinary 
precautions were taken for their rigid con- 
finement at Exiles. Increased vigilance 
appears to have been aroused by attempts 
at tampering with letters, and the greatest 
care was taken to prevent the prisoners from 
being seen or heard ; they were ever watched 
by sentinels who were in their turn watched 
by Saint-Mars, who made it the one business 
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of his life, and the narrow windows were 
closely barred. It is not surprising under 
such conditions that the strain upon the 
wretches was too great for them. One or 
other, as Saint-Mars says in 1685, was always 
ill, but both “perfectly tranquil ;” raving 
had doubtless turned to melancholy, and 
presently the poor Jacobin died, and Lestang 
was left to pursue his dismal life alone. 
O what are these 

Death’s ministers, not men, who thus deal death 

Inhumanly to men, and multiply 

Ten thousandfold the sin of him who slew 


His brother. 
Paradise Lost, xi. 675. 


Lestang, more solitary now than ever, con- 
tinued ill ; and the health of Saint-Mars also 
failing, he petitioned for a change of place. 
He was consequently appointed, in 1687, to 
the governorship of the Islands of St. Mar- 
garet and St. Honorat, near Antibes. As 
before, he went first to prepare Lestang’s 
prison, and, on June 20, 1687, he removed 
him to it “in a chair, covered with oil-cloth, 
into which there would enter a sufficiency of 
air without its being possible for anyone to 
see or speak to him during the journey.” 
Here ends the correspondence between Saint- 
Mars and Louvois. It is not surprising that 
twelve days’ journey in such a conveyance 
told upon the enfeebled health of a man 
who had endured a living death of as many 
years as Lestang had, and it is probable that 
his misery was aggravated at the time by 
Saint-Mars then first making use of the 
“iron” which must have entered into his 
soul, and of the “mask” which has passed 
into history. 

It is quite impossible that this object can 
have been wholly made of iron, inasmuch as 
it was worn by the prisoner for many years, a 
discipline which no human countenance could 
endure. The only iron in its construction must 
have been used after the manner of a “ privy 
cap of fence,” a “segretta in testa,” in which 
folding ribs of steel are arranged in a semi- 
spherical shape to fit within a velvet cap, form- 
ing an object of not uncommon use in France 
and Italy in the sixteenth century. A construc- 
tion of this kind, covered with black velvet, 
fitting to the face, with adjustment for breath- 
ing and eating, and fastened at the back of 
the head, would at once conveniently shroud 
the features and account for the iron of the 


mask upon which vulgar imagination has 
seized, and so tenaciously adhered to. There 
should be small wonder indeed that the sight 
of this poor creature in his oil-cloth chair and 
black velvet mask “made,” as Saint-Mars 
told Louvois, “everybody try to conjecture 
who he is.” 

Eight porters conveyed the Man in the 
Tron Mask, or, as the French more correctly 
put it, “L’Homme au Masque de Fer,” to 
the new scene of his prolonged captivity at 
the Island of St. Margaret, where, “in a room 
lighted by a single window to the north, 
pierced in a very thick wall, guarded by: bars 
of iron, and looking upon the sea,” he passed 
eleven more years of solitary confinement. 
During this time his valet, who had been 
arrested with him and suffered to serve him 
ever since his seizure, died, leaving his master 
absolutely alone. Then, in the autumn of 
1698, the implacable gaoler was appointed to 
the governorship of the Bastille. ‘hither he 
removed, taking his prisoner with him, and 
arriving September 18. An account of this 
final journey has been given by a descendant 
of Saint-Mars showing that Lestang travelled 
in a litter preceding that of the governor, and 
always wearing his black mask. It was ob- 
served that he was tall of stature, and had 
gray hair, as well he might. 

In the Bastille he was lodged in the tower 
Bertauditre, and there he remained rather 
more than five years, and there he died after 
a short illness, November 19, 1703. Wrapped 
in a new winding-sheet of linen, he was laid 
the next day in the burial-ground of the 
church of St. Paul, and his name entered in 
the Registers as “ Marchiali.” It is a satis- 
faction to know that the last years of Matt- 
hioli’s confinement were suffered to be solaced 
by permission to play upon the guitar. 

Immediately after his death everything 
connected with him was burnt, as it were, 
to destroy all trace of his former existence, 
the walls of his room being scraped and fresh 
whitewashed, and the doors and windows 
also burnt. Thus was continued to the very 
last the extraordinary secrecy which marked 
the twenty-four years’ confinement of Matt- 
hioli or The Iron Mask, concerning whom it 
is recorded of Louis XV. that he more than 
once affirmed, when pressed upon the subject 
by the Duc de Choiseul (who one would have 
thought might easily have found it out from 
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documents for himself), and by Madame de 
Pompadour, that L’Homme au Masque de 
Fer “was the minister of an Italian prince.” 

So ended, some years before the deaths of 
the two prime actors in it—the King and the 
Duke—the weary and painful tragedy. It is 
a melancholy thought that, in spite of its 
repellant and astounding nature, this was 
only one of many similar State crimes of the 
times which witnessed such crises as the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the 
inhuman ravage of the Palatinate ; when the 
world at large was cowed into a fatuous 
belief in 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong, 


a right so rudely repelled in France less than 
a century later, and with deep salutary lessons, 
when the people’s turn came. 


<a 
Wore About St. JPaul’s 
Cathedral.* 
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Fae HE literature that centres round the 
eG Oem! great metropolitan church of St. 


| 
{ ¥ < 
id.G)]) Paul's accumulates apace, and has 


a bibliography of its own. Of 
modern writers, no one has contributed more 
pleasantly or with greater originality to this 
store than Dr. Sparrow Simpson. In 1881 
he issued his Chapters in the History of Old 
St. Paul's ; in 1889 this book was followed 
by Gleanings from Old St. Pauls ; in 1892 
the library pertaining to the cathedral church 
was fully described ; and now we have, as a 
fourth volume, the most interesting and en- 
tertaining of them all. 

The opening chapter gives an account of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul in 1245. 
Much of this description was read before the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1887, and the in- 
ventory was printed verbatim in vol. 1 of 
the Archazologia, but it is useful and desirable 
to have it in an accessible form. This in- 
ventory enumerates sixteen chalices, five of 
gold, the rest of silver-gilt. A chalice of 
Greek work had lost its paten, but retained 

* St. Paul’s Cathedral and Old City Life: Tilus- 
trations of Civil and Cathedral Life from 13th to 16th 
Centuries, by W. Sparrow Simpson, D,D., F.S.A, 
Elliot Stock. 


its reed (calamus), a relic of the time when 
the deacon carried the chalice to the people, 
and each one drank of its hallowed contents 
through a long, narrow pipe cr reed, made of 
gold, silver, or iron, which was usually fastened 
on a pivot to the bottom of the cup of the 
chalice. Amongst other curiosities of this 
inventory are three foma or hollow balls of 
silver, so contrived as to hold hot water or 
charcoal embers for the warming of the hands 
of the celebrant during mass. 

The section dealing with shrines and relics 
and their cases is most interesting. The 
two most important shrines were those of 
St. Erkenwald and St. Mellitus, the latter the 
companion of St. Augustine, and first Bishop 
of London. There was also a shrine of King 
Ethelbert. Amongst the relics were arms of 
SS. Oswald, Mellitus, and Osyth; a staff 
and comb of St. Thomas 4 Becket ; and a 
pillow of St. Edith. The episcopal staves or 
crosiers were three in number, and there 
were also a precentor’s staff of ivory with 
silver-gilt and jewelled enrichments, and a 
baculus stultorum for use at the profane 
travesty termed the feast of fools. Among 
the mitres were two for the boy-bishop’s use 
on St. Nicholas Day. Nine chairs find their 
place in the inventory, five of wood (one of 
which had belonged to Bishop Roger Niger), 
three of iron, and one of iron plated with 
silver and gilded, which was the episcopal 
seat then in use. Detailed descriptions of 
thirty-seven magnificent copes are given, as 
well as shorter notices of forty-four. Of the 
chasubles, thirty-four were considered worthy 
of particular description. Among the goodly 
array of books were a Bible written in the 
old English character (veteris Anglica littere) ; 
a second Bible, ending with the Book of Job ; 
and a third Bible in two volumes (feroptime 
ittere), ending with the Epistle of St. Jude. 

The second chapter contains an account 
of the treasury of the cathedral church in 
1402, together with some later inventories. 
The 1402 inventory incidentally supplies 
some curious information as to the manner 
in which the numerous and costly vestments 
were arranged when not in use. “In the 
treasury, on the west, and on the right hand 
side, stood a wardrobe, avmariolum, in which 
were twenty-four ertice, pegs, or rods, or 
frames, from which the copes and chasubles 
could be suspended, one Zertica holding from 
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three to six copes. The vestments were ar- 
ranged according totheir colour. Inthesecond 
armariolum, very near to the first, were six- 
and-twenty fertice, whereof four were vacant, 
but the rest well furnished. The third ward- 
robe had five-and-twenty fertice ; the fourth, 
outside the door of the treasury, had but 
seventeen. Besides these in the treasury, 
but not in any cabinet, were six-and-twenty 
copes in daily use. The total is 179 copes, 
51 chasubles, and 92 tunicles. 





robe for church vestments, is taken from a 
rare book called Ornatus Ecclesiasticus. A 
Jacobo Myllero SS. Theol. Doctore, ato. 
Monachii, 1591. ‘The method of hanging 
up copes, chasubles, and other vestments, as 
shown in this cut, is probably identical with 
that employed at St. Paul’s in 1402. 

The next two chapters are brimful of in- 
teresting matter that will appeal to a far wider 
class of readers than those concerned with 
ecclesiological details ; they treat of the very 
































The following table shows the distribution 
of colours among these vestments : 


Copes. Chasubles. Tunicles, 

Red... cm <as ISO) ““ecn WE ase RO 
Purple ... Ast coc eia ow, 2 
Black ... a eects, / ane 12 
White ... es woe Ae 15 16 
Green ... ee we 20 6 6 
Yellow... ine | I o 
BC ss se eos ey 7 20 
Red mixed with blue... o I 2 
Diversi coloris... awn’ fe) fo) 
Colour not named oO I 2 

179 51 92 


The illustration of an armariolum, or ward- 
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intimate connection that was always main- 
tained between the City and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. The Mayor was a frequent visitor at 
St. Paul’s. On the morrow of the feast of 
St. Simon and Jude, the day on which the 
newly-elected mayor took his oath at the 
Exchequer, dinner being ended, it was the 
custom that he should proceed from the house 
of the church of St. Thomas de Acon ; there 
the aldermen and others assembled, and 
thence the whole party went in procession to 
the cathedral church. On arriving there, at 
a particular spot in the centre of the nave, 
the Mayor and his retinue knelt down and 
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prayed for the soul of Bishop William, who, 
by his entreaties, obtained from William the 
Conqueror great liberties for the city of 
London, a priest meanwhile repeating the 
De profundis. They then moved into the 
churchyard, where lay the bodies of the 
parents of St. Thomas a Becket, and there 
they again repeated the De profundis on behalf 
of all the faithful departed. On All Saints’ 
day, Christmas Day, Epiphany, Candlemas, 


1314, in favour of the Friar preachers ; the 
reconciliation of quarrelsome persons at 
St. Paul’s in 1327 ; mention of the cross at 
the north door in 1376; and the insertion of 
the figure of St. Paul in the common seal of 
the city in the same year. 

The incidents of a later date are still more 
numerous. A curious instance is given of 
the manner in which the city enforced its 
own sumptuary laws. It was the custom for 


JAMES I. AT PAUL’S CROSS, 1620. 


and during Whitsuntide, special provision 
was made for the Mayor and aldermen 
attending different services at the cathedral. 
The following incidents are successively 
treated of: Claim of sanctuary in St. 
Paul’s in 1289; commendatory letter from 
Edward II. to the Mayor on behalf of the 
cathedral clergy in 1319; rejoicing at the 
birth of Edward III. in 1312; letters patent 
of Edward II., published in the cathedral, in 


the Mayor and aldermen to attend the 
cathedral in state at Whitsuntide, the alder- 
men wearing cloaks of green lined with green 
taffeta, a kind of thin silk. On Whitsun 
Monday, 138%, John Sely, alderman of 
Walbrook, appeared in a cloak that was 
single and without lining. His comrades 
subsequently deliberated upon the matter, 
and it was adjudged and carried out that the 
Mayor and other aldermen should dine with 
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the said John, at John’s costs, on the 
Thursday following ; and further, John was 
to line his cloak after the approved fashion. 

When Edward VI. was born, October 15, 
1537, ““Te Deum was sung in Paul’s and 
other churches of the city, and great fires in 
every street, and goodly banquetting and 
triumphing cheer, with shooting of guns all 
day and night.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth there were many 
ordinances respecting the accommodation of 
the crowds who assembled at Paul's Cross to 
hear the great preachers. Special provision 
was not only made for the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen in their scarlet gowns, but a covered 
stand was erected for “ the ladie mayres and 
other ladies and Aldermans wives to heare 
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the sermon at Poules crosse,” of which 
building the lady mayoress was to keep the 
key. 

Paul's Cross or open air preaching place 
was erected in the form that made it so 
celebrated in the controversial days of the 
sixteenth century, in 1449 by Bishop Kempe, 
on the site of a far older cross, said to have 
been destroyed by an earthquake in 1382. 
It was pulled down in 1643 by an order of 
Parliament. The oldest extant illustration of 
Paul’s cross is that exhibited on Speed’s map 
of Middlesex, published in 1610. 

On Sunday, March 26, 1620, Paul’s Cross 
was visited by James I. and his queen, and 
Prince Charles, attended by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other bishops, as well as by 
the officers of state and many of the nobility. 
They were received with great magnificence 








by Lord Mayor Sir William Cockaine and 
the court of aldermen. The Bishop of 
London preached, recommending the speedy 
reparation of the venerable cathedral, and 
more particularly the restoration of the spire, 
which had been destroyed by fire in 1561. 
An illustration is taken from an original pic- 
ture of this royal visit, it is in the possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and was engraved 
in 1811 for Wilkinson’s Londina Jllustrata, 
A chapter is given to two curious little 
books by one Henry Farley, which are 
respectively entitled S¢. Paules church, her 
bill for the Parliament, 1621, and Portland 
Stone in Paules-church-yard, 1622. These 
tracts are a strange farrago of prose and verse 
put together with the laudable object of 





stirring up the citizens and others to the 
restoration of the much neglected fabric. 
The former of these booklets gives a con- 
temporary woodcut of the celebrated preach- 
ing cross. Another section of this book 
deals with the chantry priests of St. Paul’s, 
and gives much information from recently 
discovered MS. statutes of Dean Colet. The 
very numerous chantries of the great cathedral 
were served by upwards of fifty priests, who, 
having much leisure, often caused scandals. 
Dean Colet, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, imposed strict statutes for their 
reformation. These chaplains were not 
henceforth to be admitted to their office 
until they had produced testimonials of good 
character, proved their knowledge of plain- 
song, and taken oaths of obedience to the 
dean and conformity to the statutes. They 
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were to approach the altar vested in white 
surplices, and over these to put on the 
eucharistic vestments; to celebrate daily ; 
to be present at high Mass, matins, prime, 
and evensong on the greater feasts ; and, if 
secutores chori, to take their part day and 
night in all the offices. They were not to 
wander about the city nor to go outside the 
city, save by license from the dean and 
chapter. Any chantry priest coming in late 
to a choir office was to be fined a penny. 
On entering the choir each one to make 
modestly and devoutly a reverence first to 
God (the altar) and then to the dean ; for 
any wrangling or laughter in choir to be 
fined one halfpenny ; in choir to stand erecti 
et simplices or to sit pulchre et honeste ; all to 
attend Chapter daily, two and two, and to 
hear what has to be read there, the obits and 
the like ; on absence from processions to be 
fined twelvepence. 

Among the other good things in this 
volume are accounts of the hermits and 
anchorites in London, and of sermons 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross by Dean Fecken- 
ham on June 18, 1555, and by Dr. Hugh 
Glasier, chaplain to Queen Mary, on 
August 25, of the same year. We regret 
being obliged to curtail any further account 
of Dr. Simpson’s volume. No one can be 
disappointed with its chatty and yet valuable 
contents; it is pleasantly printed and effec- 
tively bound. 


Muatterly Motes on Boman 
Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
. _ XV. 
7S following instalment of my 


quarterly notes on Roman Britain 
should properly have appeared in 
the October number of the Ani- 
quary, but my subject advised a delay which 
I trust my readers will excuse. I was 
desirous to include in my article a complete 
account of the two great excavations of the 
season—those at Silchester, and those along 
the Roman Wall—and these excavations 


Des) 


were not concluded till after the middle of 
September. 

SILCHESTER.—At Silchester Mr. Fox and 
his colleagues have been working mainly in 
the north-west quarter of the town, on both 
sides of the modern road, and have attained 
considerable results without any very sensa- 
tional discoveries. Three points seem to me 
most worthy of being signalized. In the 
first place, a hoard of 252 silver denarii was 
dug up, and is at present lodged in the 
British Museum; by the kindness of Mr. 
C. H. Read and Mr. H. A. Grueber I have 
obtained a list of the coins. Nine belong to 
Mark Antony, the rest to nineteen emperors 
from Nero to Septimius Severus inclusive, 
and, as Severus is only represented by one 
coin, it is probable that the hoard was buried 
soon after his accession (A.D. 193). In such 
company the occurrence of the Republican 
coins of Antony (A.D. 39-31) may cause 
surprise, but it is not unnatural. The 
denarii of the Republic were more valuable 
than those of Nero and his successors, and 
more easily distinguished from them than 
the early imperial denarii; they therefore 
remained in circulation in the outlying 
provinces and, as Tacitus expressly remarks, 
in Germany and other lands outside the 
empire. Quite recently a denarius of 
Antony was unearthed at Aesica, and 
another such Republican coin at Maryport ; 
while many hoards similar in this respect to 
the Silchester find have been discovered in 
Britain and abroad. In 1865 legionary 
denarii of Antony, along with the issues of 
Nero and his successors down to Verus, 
were found near Doncaster. A similar hoard 
was unearthed long ago at Castor in Norfolk, 
and another at Bernhamwell. The second 
of this year’s finds at Silchester consists in 
some curious ovens or furnaces, circular 
tiled structures about two feet in diameter 
with an adit-hole. Their use is uncertain ; 
bakeries and dyer’s furnaces have been 
suggested, but there is no definite proof of 
either, nor can we connect them with the 
metal-working of which traces were found 
last summer in Insula VIII. Thirdly, it 
is worthy of notice that a good deal of the 
space trenched seems to have been destitute 
of buildings, and this fact agrees with pre- 
vious discoveries of empty ground in show- 
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ing that Silchester was not thickly built over. 
Even if we allow a large margin for wooden 
buildings which would have left no trace, 
the empty places must have been numerous. 

SouTH oF ENGLAND.—Several other finds 
of interest have been made south of the 
Thames. At Stutfall Castle, near Lympne, 
recent digging has uncovered part of the 
southern wall which faces the water. 
Hitherto it had been supposed that several 
of the forts along the Saxon shore were un- 
walled on the side which fronted the inlet 
or river; and Borough Castle and Pevensey 
were cited as instances then resembling 
Stutfall in possessing only three sides. But 
Pevensey is no true parallel, and as Stutfall 
has now been shown to have had its fourth 
wall, we must conclude that at Borough 
Castle also the missing wall has vanished 
since the Romans left our island. At Win- 
chester Mr. W. H. Jacob informs me that 
the walls and pavement found in Hammond’s 
Court under the new offices of the Hamp- 
shire Chronicle have been duly planned; 
tiles, pottery, and two fourth-century coins 
were also found. From Sussex Mr. C. T. 
Phillips reports the finding of a small vase 
in or near Lewes, and Mr. Whitley tells me 
that Romano-British pottery has been dug 
up in Hurstmonceaux Park. 

CarpiFrr.—At Ely, near to Cardiff, the 
Roman “villa” discovered last spring has 
been further excavated by Mr. Storrie and 
the Cardiff Naturalist’s Society. There 
appears to have been first some prehistoric 
dwelling on the site, and subsequently a 
large Roman house, which was succeeded, 
according td the excavators, by a smaller 
Roman house. The walls are thick and 
plastered; the pavements of coarse red 
tesserze, or concrete, or earth; while the 
lesser finds include coins, fibule, glass, and 
pottery. An appeal has been issued for 
funds to examine the site thoroughly, and it 
may be hoped that the rich men of Cardiff 
will meet it, as it deserves, by generous 
subscriptions. 

WROXETER.—The meeting of the Institute 
at Shrewsbury was made an occasion for 
some excavations at Viroconium by Mr. 
Jones, which were devoted to clearing up 
some points connected with the baths near 
the Basilica. As Mr. Fox observed at the 


visit of the Institute, the site is one which 
sorely needs, and supremely deserves, to be 
thoroughly examined. 

Haprian’s WALL.—A beginning has been 
made this summer of extensive excavations 
along the line of the Wall, under the direc- 
tion of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
and the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Archeological Society, with the co-operation 
of various helpers from Oxford and else- 
where, including Professor Pelham, the late 
Mr. Mowat, Mr. A. H. Smith, M.A,, F.S.A,, 
and Mr. R. Booker, M.A., the present writer, 
and others. The work fell into two sections, 
the excavation of the Roman fort at Aesica 
(Great Chester), near Haltwhistle, and the 
examination of the Vallum. At Aesica the 
explorers commenced at the S.W. turret and 
worked towards the south gate, part of which 
was ultimately discovered just where the 
modern farm road enters the camp, on its 
way from the “military road” to the farm. 
Very probably, therefore, this farm road is 
on the site of some Roman road, as Dr. 
Bruce thought long ago. Inside the fort 
the walls of buildings were discovered and 
planned by Mr. Sheriton Holmes. The 
smaller finds were made mostly close to the 
wall; in particular a notable discovery 
occurred in the guard-room of the south 
gate: two magnificent fibula, several fine 
rings, including one with a Gnostic device, 
and other “trifles.” The shape and orna- 
mentation of the fibulz are very remarkable, 
and the whole find is, in its way, one of the 
most important made in England for many 
years. Near to the turret some small bronze 
scales were found, which are thought to be 
scale-armour; they resemble certain scales 
found long since in Dorsetshire, and some 
other fragments found in a wall-turret not 
far from Aesica some two or three years ago. 
Further, the excavations produced a few 
coins, including one of Mark Antony, much 
pottery, and various bronze and other objects. 
It may be convenient to mention here that 
recent building operations at Wallsend are 
facilitating an examination into the course of 
the Wall just as it leaves ‘Segedunum,” its 
first station. The examination has fallen 


into the best of hands, being under the 
care of Mr. C. J. Spence, but its results are 
The Housesteads 


at present uncertain. 
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“ milecastle” has also been excavated by 
Mr. Clayton, unfortunately without much 
result. The second section of the mural 
excavations concerns the Vallum, and was 
mostly worked in Cumberland. The pro- 
blems proposed were such as the follow- 
ing: The method of construction employed 
in making the Vallum; the existence of a 
“sromatic” or “boundary” ditch north of 
the Vallum or of the Wall; the direction of 
the Roman military way, which usually runs 
_ between the two works; and the general 
relation between the Wall and the Vallum. 
The inquiry is intricate and difficult, and the 
present season has not completed it. Sections 
were dug at various points between Carlisle 
and Aesica, and the results may be briefly 
summarized. The Vallum appears to have 
been all constructed at one time, the two 
earthworks being contemporaneous and 
similarly made. In one case, on a steep 
slope in Mr. Wright’s garden at Gilsland, 
a stone core was discovered by Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, who superintended the section, 
otherwise the material was uniformly soil. 
The Roman military road between Wall and 
Vallum was discovered in most cases, often 
in a good state of preservation; at Gilsland 
the evidences were not wholly clear. Behind 


the Wall a paved footway (or foundation- 
course), about 2 feet wide, was detected in 


three or four sections. No certain trace of 
a gromatic ditch was found anywhere, though 
a ditch somewhat resembling it occurred 
just north of the Vallum, at Brunstock. In 
many respects the diggings appear to have 
shown the way to the attainment of results, 
even where they were themselves incon- 
clusive. Notably a quarry at Bleatarn, 
found by the Rev. W. S. Calverley, needs 
further examination, and may prove very 
important. 

_ Tue- NortH.—Besides the work along 
Hadrian’s Wall, one or two minor discoveries 
remain to be recorded. In Brook Street, 
Carlisle, some legionary tiles, stamped with 
the marks of the Second Augusta and Twen- 
tieth Legions, were found, last July, forming 
the cover of a grave, and probably of a 
wooden coffin grave. The place of discovery 
is within the district which Chancellor Fer- 
guson has shown to be the principal ceme- 
tery of Roman Carlisle. At Maryport a 


silver denarius of the Republic has been 
dug up close to the Roman camp, and is 
now in the Senhouse Collection at Nether- 
hall. A small iron figure is reported from 
Old Carlisle, but the drawing and other 
details submitted to me leave its alleged 
Roman character somewhat doubtful. At 
Chesters (Cilurnum) the results of this sum- 
mer’s work include a cornelian intaglio re- 
presenting Jupiter and Mercury (see ante, 
p. 138). From the far north, at Pittyvaich, 
Dufftown, comes news of two “brass ” coins, 
one a Marcus Aurelius, the other belonging 
to the third century A.D. 

LITERATURE.—I may here call brief at- 
tention to the carefully written and beauti- 
fully illustrated report on the last year’s 
diggings at Silchester, issued by Messrs. Fox 
and Hope, in Archeologia. These reports 
should be in the hands of all students of 
Roman Britain and of Roman civilisation. 
It is, perhaps, not sufficiently known that 
they can be bought separately. Another 
reprint may be even less known to English 
antiquaries, that of M. Espérandieu’s articles 
on the stamps of oculists, originally contri- 
buted to the Revue Archéologique. The 
result is a convenient and attractive pamph- 
let (Paris : Leroux), the soundness of which 
is guaranteed by M. Espérandieu’s reputa- 
tion. In the Zast Anglian Mr. G. F. 
Beaumont has printed (Part cxv., pp. 289- 
298) an article on the Ninth Iter of 
Antoninus, in which he endeavours to show 
that this road runs through Cheshunt to 
Chesterford (Camulodunum) and Ringstead 
(Venta). I regret that I cannot accept this 
conclusion. Nor can I subscribe to the 
doubts of my friend Professor Rhys as to 
the identity of Chester and Deva. It seems 
to me that those who discover Colchester 
and Chester from Camulodunum and Deva 
are apt to overlook the characteristics of a 
Roman colonia and a Roman fortress. 


Christ Church, Oxford, 
October 14, 1894. 
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English Olass- making in the 
Sirteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

By E. W. Hume. 
—- 
I.—Winpbow Gass. 

Fame HE obscurity which enshrouds the 
[CY Ry early history of English glass- 
making during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries has been noticed 
with regret by several writers, but the ab- 
sence of information is attributable to the 
fact that the industry was still of slender pro- 
portions, and was singularly deficient in the 
technical skill which distinguished the rival 
industries of Venice, Antwerp, France, and 
Germany. To the latter cause must be 
assigned the disappearance of the native 
window-glass manufacture which enjoyed a 
precarious existence in the fifteenth century. 
Yet rapid strides were made in the progress 
of glazing in this and the following century, 
for Harrison informs us that in 1577 “the 
use of oke in checkerwise,” and the more 
costly expedients of horn and selenites were 
then quite laid down, owing to the cheapness 
and excellence of the new material, the bulk 
of which came from France and the Low 
Countries. From the evidence of Charnock, 
Fuller, and others, it would appear that the 
geographical limits of the native industry 
were coterminous with those of the iron 
manufacture of the Weald, and from the fact 
that the two essential elements for the pro- 
duction of glass, viz., silica and an alkali, were 
present in the sandstone hearths of the iron 
furnaces, it may be surmised that the art of 
glass-making as a separate industry originated, 
at a date still to be determined, with the 
ironmasters of this district. Itis certain that 
the output of the native glass-makers did not 
extend beyond the production of a green 
bottle-glass, such as would result from the 
use of a coarse sand and an impure alkali 
obtained from wood-ash. On the other hand, 
the glass-producing centres on the Continent 
were founded on secrets of the art elicited 
from the East, whence the materials for the 
manufacture continued to be imported down 
to a comparatively recent period. 

In 1567, however, the industrial policy of 
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Elizabeth, known as the Monopoly system, 
and originally promoted with the object of 
reviving or introducing certain mining and 
metallurgical industries, was destined to exert 
an important influence on the development 
of the glass industry. The history of the 
Elizabethan Monopoly patents still remain to 
be written, for the accepted version of these 
grants, based upon a misconception of the 
Monopoly debate of 1601, is opposed to the 
contemporary evidence of the State Papers 
and Patent Rolls. Already in the brief in- 
terval which elapsed between the first Mono- 
poly patent of soap in 1561 and the year 
1567, these grants had been effectual in 
establishing the copper industry at Keswick, 
the manufacture of alum and copperas in the 
Isle of Wight, that of brass and iron wire at 
Tintern, besides introducing a host of im- 
proved machines and processes in milling, 
mine drainage, harbour dredging, and the ex- 
traction of oils, saltpetre, etc. 

In the general scramble which ensued for 
these privileges, the hitherto neglected field 
of the glass industry was not likely to 
remain long overlooked. In August, 1567, 
we learn from the State Papers that Peter 
Briet and Jean Carré, recommended by the 
Huguenot Vidame de Chatres, had applied 
to Cecil for an exclusive license for twenty- 
one years to erect a furnace in London for 
the manufacture of crystal glass for drinking- 
vessels. The applicants express a hope that 
within three months they will be able to 
adorn London with an art as famous as that 
of Venice or Antwerp. All materials, they 
allege, exist in the country, save only soda, 
“which we expect to find,” and the fuel, 
which will come from Arundel, will not ex- 
ceed that used in a brewery. This petition 
is accompanied by a similar but independent 
proposition from a body of French workmen 
for a monopoly of the window-glass manu- 
facture, which consideration of space alone 
prevents us from reproducing in full. It 
seems that in a conversation with Cecil it 
had been represented, on behalf of the Crown, 
that somé of the Queen’s subjects who had 
long worked in such business, might be dis- 
content if this license were granted ; where- 
upon communications had been opened with 
one of the Chiddingfold glass masters, who was 
asked whether he had made or could make 
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the above kind of glasses or no. He replied 
No, and that they did not know how to make 
any other things than small works as urinals 
(orinaux), bottles and similar articles. A pri- 
vilege of thirty years is hereupon demanded, 
in order that furnaces may be erected at con- 
venient places near the woods, or the sea or 
rivers, to the number of twelve in England 
and six others in Ireland, at their discretion. 
They undertake to pay for the wood, “‘though 
at home they got it free,” and they agree to 
pay a royalty of 2s. on each case of glass 
valued at 40s., which contains forty-five or 
forty-eight bundles. The materials required 
for the manufacture, such as bracken (fou- 
gieres), thorn (?) (voces), and other marine 
herbs, as also flints (caz/loux) or little sand- 
stones are of little value. Each furnace is 
expected to have an output of 480 bundles 
weekly, and would therefore pay a yearly rent 
of £40 or £50 to the Queen. The same 
sum of $d. per bundle (or 2s. per case) is 
offered to Cecil. 

On August 9, Carré (or Quarré) writes that 
he is informed that the Queen is favourable 
to the project, and he guarantees the ability 
of the foreigners to pay the proposed royalty. 
The refusal of Cecil to accept the “ second 
fruits” has perplexed them, but the offer is 
renewed for Cecil’s life. The next com- 
munication in the addenda to the State Papers 
is approximately dated July, 1567, but it 
would appear to have been written shortly 
after the preceding. In it Carré states that, 
“T have erected two glass houses at Fernefol,* 
Sussex, for Normandy and Lorraine glass, by 
H.M. License, and one in London for crystal 
glass ; also brought over workmen at my own 
great cost, and to the benefit of the kingdom. 
On (sic) sending for soda from Spain, that of 
London not being good. Yet I hear that 
another is likely to have the privilege of 
making -glass, which would ruin me, and pre- 
vent my paying you and H.M. what I owe 
you. Pray remember the promise made me 
in Oxfordshire that I should have the ad- 
vantage. Let this be prevented, and let me 
have the patent for twenty-one years.” The 
“other individual” referred to in the above 
is clearly Anthony Becku, aéas Dolyn, for 
on August 12, 1567, an agreement is pre- 

* The Fernefol here mentioned is Fernfold Wood 
in the parish of Loxwood, Sussex. . 


served between Carré, Becku, and the Queen 
which formed the basis of the patent of 
window-glass issued on September 8 of the 
same year. In the preamble of this grant 
the patentees undertake to make glass for 
glazing, such as is made in ffraunce, Lorayne, 
and Burgondy, in sufficient quantities to 
supply the uses of the realm, and as cheape, 
or better cheape, than that hitherto imported 
from abroad. Moreover, they bind them- 
selves “to teatche Englishmen the same 
scyence or arte of glas makinge perfectlie and 
effectuallie, so as the same scyence or arte 
after the end of xxj yeares may be perfectually 
and substancyally used and practysed by En- 
glishe men,” and a proviso is inserted avoid- 
ing the grant if, during the term, a sufficient 
number of Englishmen, according to use in 
the City of London, be not properly instructed 
in the above mystery. The patentees agree 
to compensate the Crown for the loss of 
customs by rendering a faithful account of 
all glass manufactured by them, and to erect 
two full sufficient and mete furnaces before 
the Christmas of the following year. 

The inclusion of Becku’s name in the 
grant, and the subordination of the position 
of the Lorraine workmen, of whom Pierre 
Briet was the head, seem to have gravely 
compromised the success of the undertaking, 
as the following transcripts from the Lansd. 
MSS. attest : 


No. 76. 


To the right honorable Sir William Cecill 
knight the Quenes majesties principall 
Secretary, &c. 


Right honorable for that I vnderstand that 
ther is some lack found that the making of 
the glass dothe not better proceade for the 
speciall dewty I owe vnto the Quenes majestie 
and the greate fault ther is in dede happened 
in this entreprise I am bounde to confes a 
greate hinderaunce to be donne vnto her 
majestie and vnto the commodities of this 
Realme, and that your honour maye knowe 
the occasions therof, for my dewty sake, I 
haue drawne out the same as briefly as I can 
as foloweth 

ffirst John Carre my co-partener did pro- 
cure out of Loraine workemen for to make 
that kind of glass and agreed with some ot 
them in his owne proper name, for the one 
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half, and in the name of one John Chevallier 
for the other half, who hathe no priuilege in 
the glass making, which being so done gaue 
me suspicion of double dealing, considering 
that we were in company to gether, and did 
not nominate me in the said contracte as by 
the copie of the said contract dothe appere 
which herevnto is annexed. 

fforgetting the said collusion and passing 
over the same for the best, I procured as 
muche as was in me to gett thes workmen to 
labor, which were come hither for the said 
purpose, and for the better to bring the same 
to passe (as I thought) I did vtter my mynd 
vnto one Peter Briet desiring hime to be a 
mediatour betwene the workemen and vs for 
the making of the glass, for that I not being 
named in the contracte with John Carre, I 
coulde not compell them, but was forced to 
intreate them. After diuers meatinges did 
breake of and nothing coulde be done, so 
that all the charge for making of a fornes and 
other excessive expenses were holly loste of 
the which I haue good occasion to be right 
sorry, and maye lament my case in the 
desiring of Peter Brietts assistaunce, for in 
stede where he should haue persuaded them 
to worke in this Realme, contrary vnto the 
same did contracte with the said workemen 
to sett vp on the other side of the see by 
Bullen a certeine forneys, saing it was night 
vnto England and should be as commodious 
there as in the Realme and so do ther feate 
without priuilege, and besides should kepe 
the science out of the Realme, for they wolde 
in no wise haue the science to come into 
England. 

ffinding my self thus deceaued my chargis 
and tyme loste and also destitute of helpe 
haue neuerthelesse for the better fourthering 
of the making of this glass, and for the estab- 
lishing of the science of the glass making in 
this Realme, taken vnto my helpe an Englishe 
man and a citezen of london named, farnando 
Poynts with whose helpe I trust to satesfy 
and accomplishe the poynts promised vnto 
her majestie, whereof I hope your honour 
shall shortely ynderstand, by our diligence 
the effecte thereof. 

ffor the smale numbre of Normandy glass 
which hathe bene hetherto made is not for 
that of my parte the workemen did lacke any 
thing of that they desier nether can I come 


to the perfett knowledge of the fault, the 
workemen do lacke of that the (sic) promysed 
to make since the tyme they begane to worke 
which was the xxiii daye of Octobre vntill 
Easter aboute 200 caces of glass wherby is 
lost 280!i their wages be greate for the prin- 
cipall workemen hathe daylie xviiis, and for 
that he is bounde to make iii caces of glass 
which is of his parte not accomplished, and 
yet payed for them, besydes diuers other 
workemen which have daylie wages, and 
should have had no more then yf the numbre 
of caces that take had been made—Besides 
that the stufe whereof the foresayd glass 
might haue bené made is wasted and lost 
and the wood consumed without profitt, all 
this vnto my greate griffe and Damage. 

I suspecte that the workemen of Normandy 
glass be leade by some inderect meanes as 
those of Loraine were by Peter Briet, which 
Peter Briet hathe ajoyned hym self with 
John Carre and hathe of hym a graunte of 
priuelege, which their inderecte dealing can- 
tende to no other ende but to wery me with 
contynuing of greate charges as the worke- 
men haue threatned me to do—wherin I 
knowe no remedy. Wherefor and for my 
dutye sake do gyue your honour to vnder- 
stand parte of the proceadinges and also the 
greate grief I haue in that it is none other- 
wise, wherein I labor to forsee the same, and 
to that ende haue sent my sonne into Germany 
to haue workemen from thens where he was 
promysed some at his last being there which 
was aboute iiii monethes agone, And I vpon 
the said hope intend fourthwith to seake 
some commodious place to haue it ready 
against their comminge. 

Right honorable since the ending of this 
present I haue receyued newes from the glass 
house that the workemen haue missvsed my 
sonne in lawe which was ther to see vnto my 
busines and to preserue my right and he is in 
suche sorte handeled that he is at the pointe 
of deathe throwe the woundes he hathe re- 
ceyued of the said workemen, which worke- 
men haue heretofore missvsed my owne sonne 
without cause which thing I haue allwaies 
suffred with pacience for that the worke 
should not be hindered seaking by all meanes 
possible to please them that theirby I might 
the better establishe the science in the 
Realme which is come to their knowledge by 
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the accusation of John Carre and therfore, 
have taken suche a malice against me, as it 
maye by their intrety appeare Humbly be- 
seching your honour therfore that as at the 
begining I haue taken the same to my pro- 
tectour and defendour in this any true inten- 
tion for the establishing of this science in this 
Realme so it maye please youe to haue suche 
consideration thereof as shalbe vnto your 
wisdome thought meate. And thus leavinge 
to troble your honour any longer I beseche 
the lyuing Lord to haue the same in his 
keping. 

(signed) By me your humble seruant 
for euer 

Antony becku alias dolin. 


No. 76. (Enclosure.) 


We Thomas and Balthazar de Hennezel 
esquiers dwelling at the glashouses of vosges 
in the countrie of Lorrayne, John Cheuallier 
Chastelain, and receyvour of fonteney le 
chastell. I the said Cheuallier as well in myn 
owne name as of John Quarre of Andwerp at 
this presente dwellinge in London, promysing 
that when nede shalbe and required thereof, 
to cause the contentes of thies presentes to 
be satisfied, That is to saye that for vs our 
heires successors aid assignes, we haue made, 
and do make, by thies presentes the associa- 
tions promesses and covenaunts folloinge, 
that is to saie, thoughe it so be that the said 
John Quarre hathe obteyned as well in his 
name as in the favour of me the said Cheval- 
lier priuelege and permission of the majestie 
of the Quene of England for the terme of 
xxi" yeres to make and builde in the said 
countrie of England ouens to make great 
glas, and to vse the commodities of the said 
countrie as more at large is conteyned in 
the said permission. We the said Thomas 
and Balthazar de Hennezel esquiers shalbe 
bounden to transporte our selues as sone as 
possible maye be to the said countrie of 
England, and there to cause to be builded 
and edified two oouens to make greate glas, 
and with vs to conducte bring and entreteyne 
fower gentlemen glasiers, that is to saye, two 
Tercieurs and two gatherers and with their 
ayde to make euery daye in eche of the sayd 
oouens the quantitie of thirtie bundells of glas 
whyts or coullers good lawfull and merchaunt- 


able of good height and largenes well propor- 
cioned, so that we be not deteyned by sicke- 
nes or vrgentletts. And as touching the 
buyinge of the woodes, asshes, sandes, saffre, 
and all other prouisidns necessary to make 
the said glass, as also for the edifyinge of the 
oouens and pott makers, victuell and wages 
of the gentlemen and servaunts ymployed to. 
theffect that the whole charges shall runne 
amonge the whole companye, that is to saye 
that we the said De Hennezell Quarrey and 
Cheuallier (szc) Item we the said De Hennezell 
have promysed and do promys all fidelitie 
requisite and due to the companye, so as the 
worke of the glass be donne partable and 
duely, as to suche an arte is expedient. 
Likewise we the said Quarrey, Cheuallier and 
fellowes have promysed to make all duetie 
and diligence to distribute and sell as well to 
the said countrie as otherwaies the said glass 
comminge of the said glasiers to the greate 
profytt that we can faythfully equitablie and 
to the partable charge of the companye, and 
of the whole thereof the said Quarrey and 
Cheuallier shalbe bounde to kepe a good and 
Laufull accompte as well of the charges that 
they shall haue furnished, be it in carriage 
guidinge wages of seruauntes as other like 
charges convenable and necessarie for the 
said glass that shalbe done from sixe monethes 
to six monethes, the whole faythfully and 
Loyally accompted and shalbe leuied of the 
first all the charges disbursed by the sayd 
Quarrey and Chevallier. And of the residue 
of the profitt that God by his grace shall giue. 
We the said Hennezel working at two oouens 
will levie two hundreth crownes euery yere 
that is to saye from sixe monethes to six 
monethes for recompence of our thirde of the . 
glass, as haue, the other glasiers, which 
shalbe payed at the charges of the companye 
as it is aboue agreed. And as for the surplus 
of the said proffyte yt shalbe parted and 
deuyded by equall porcion that is to saye 
thone halfe to vs the said de Hennezel and 


thother to the said Quarrey Chevallier and 
ffellowshipp. And the foresaid contract of 
the said ffellowshipp shall enduer by the 
space of nyne yeres begininge from the daye 
that the sayd de Hennezel shall worke of the 
said oouens and glas, the which promesses 


covenaunts associations and agreements 
beforesayd, the whole according to the 
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pointes and clauses aboue written. We the 
said esquiers and Chevallier as well in my 
name, as the said John Quarrey haue 
promessed and do promys:in good fayth by 
thies presents vpon obligation of all our goods 
whersoeuer for the which we haue bounde 
our selues thone to thother euer to kepe 
obserue and enterteyne any thing whatsoeuer 
to the contrary. And in wytnes of truth we 
haue subsigned thies of our signes manuell the 
xxii daye of the moneth of Aprill 1568 after 
Easter. So subsyned J Chevallier Thomas 
de Hennezel Balthazar de Hennezel. 

This is a true copie translated out of french 
into Englishe. 


How these discordant elements were 
eventually reconciled is not quite clear. The 
Molyneux MSS.* show that on August 11, 
1569, the dispute was referred to Richard 
Onslow and William More, who, on August 18, 
examined Becku, Carré, and Peter, and 
John Boughan or Bougan (? Bongar), and 
three other individuals described as Sussex 
glass-makers. The subject of the localities 
and fersonnel of these foreign glass-houses has 
recently been investigated by the Rev. A. W. 
Cornelius Hallen in the Scottish Antiquary, 
April, 1893, where full details will be found 
respecting the ancestry, marriages, and migra- 
tions of the foreign settlers. From the 
Registre de? Eglise Wallonne de Southampton, 
Mr. Hallen proves the existence of a French 
glass-house at a place called Bouquehaut, the 
exact locality of which is left undetermined. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the 
place referred to is Buckholt near Salisbury, 
where, in 1860, the remains of a glass-house 
was discovered, the date of which was deter- 
mined by Mr. Syers Cuming to be about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The true 
date, however, is circa 1576. From the 
account and plan of this glass-house, given 
in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association, vol. xvii., we extract the following 
details : The furnace formed an oblong 6 feet 
by 4 feet 9 inches, and was built of shallow 
bricks with a deep concrete bottom. On two 
sides flint walls ran parallel with the sides of 
the furnace, so as to form a narrow passage 
of 18 inches in width, in which the glass 
vessels may have been annealed. But for 


* Hist. MSS, Comm., Rep. VIL, p. 621. 





the arrangement and object of these external 
walls, reference must be made to the above 
journal. On the north-east and south-west 
sides the furnace was left exposed, with a view, 
perhaps, of obtaining a forced draught, and 
the whole was surrounded by a 4 foot trench, 
the object of which is not apparent. 

Amongst the remains were found green 
cup-handles, bottle necks and stems, tumblers, 
circular feet of drinking vessels, and thin 
blown window-glass, proving that the 
manufacture was being extended in other 
directions, and, to that extent, had ceased to 
come within the four corners of the patent of 
Becku and Quarré. The history, however, 
of the further development of the glass 
manufacture is reserved for the following 
article. ; 
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[=Ass,| SHORT five minutes’ walk from 
Oy "9 the handsome new railway-station 
ans of the Midland Company down a 
—— street exactly opposite the station 
brings the visitor to the Leicester Town 
Museum and Art Gallery in the New Walk. 
The entrance is through a somewhat im- 
posing classic portico supported on great 
columns. 

On the left hand of the doorway is a t&blet 
thus inscribed : 

This museum was first opened to the public on 
June 2ist, 1849. The collection was originally 
formed by the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
and by it presented to the town. Admission is free 
to visitors, whether residents or non-residents, when- 
ever the museum is open. 

On the opposite side of the entrance is a 
larger board, whereon the following is plainly 
lettered : 

Town Museum. Admission Free. Open every 
week-day from 10 a.m. to dusk in winter. From 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. insummer. Thursdays 10 a.m, to 
8 a.m., and on Sundays 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Closed for 
cleaning three days in the beginning of January, April, 
July, and October. The curator has power to exclude 
children, except such as are in charge of their parents 
or guardians, 
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The entrance to the ground-floor depart- 
ment is through a narrow lobby, which is 
flanked by rows of busts, placed high up, 
comprising those of Harvey, Nelson, Sir G. 
Bell, Sedgwick, Buffon, Ray, Linnzus, 
Cuvier, Newton, B. Franklin, Dr. J. Hunter, 
Owen, Wellington, and Watt—a somewhat 
incongruous collection. 

Immediately to the left, on entering the 
large room on the ground-floor, is a long 
table-case surmounted by a wall-case, well 
stocked with a varied collection of Roman 
pottery of a black or gray tint, mostly Up- 
church ware, It includes various well- 
modelled and perfect, or nearly perfect, vases 
found in different parts of Leicester between 
1846 and 1890, as well as many fragments. 
In a continuation of these cases, not yet 
quite filled, are some beautiful examples of 
Roman Caistor ware and other ornamental 
types, also found at Leicester. 

Against the north wall are three long table- 
cases, wherein a good and varied collection 
of Samian ware (all found at Leicester), 
chiefly fragmentary, is well displayed. The 
bit that attracts most attention is the frag- 
ment of the rim of a Samian bowl, about 
4 inches by 2 inclfes, pierced for suspension 
round the neck, and inscribed in somewhat 
carelessly scratched letters : 


VERECVNDA LYDIA 
LYCIVS GLADIATOR. 


It was evidently a love-token, presented by 
Lucius the Gladiator to his sweetheart, 
Verecunda Lydia, and affords the only known 
instance (as the label states) of characters 
traced by the hand of one whose stated occu- 
pation it was to contend for life and death in 


the public arena. This notable relic was 
found in Bath Lane, 1854, and was presented 
to the museum by the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society.* 

A large number of the vases of Samian 
pateree bear the potters’ stamps, such as: 
DIVICI. M, OF. CEN, HABILIS. F, ANNIOS. F, 
OF. MONTANI, OF. SEVERI, PAVLLI. M, REGI- 
NVS. F, OF. VITAL, OF. CENS, GERM, CARA- 
TILLI, SVRDILLVS. F, SILVINVS, CATILLVS, 
ALBINI. M, etc. 

The pieces of embossed Samian ware 


* It has been engraved in Roach Smith’s Collec- 
tanea, 


found at Leicester are much varied, and 
afford excellent examples of enriched orna- 
ment, as well as of simple and effective de- 
signs. Some of the pieces afford proof of 
the value set upon this foreign ware by the 
Romans, as they have been carefully, though 
somewhat clumsily, riveted, after fracture, 
with lead. 

Against the east wall is a table and wall- 
case of Roman mortaria. One of these 
mortars, more than a foot in diameter, is 
perfect, with the exception of a small hole in 
the base. It was found in the excavations 


. for the Wiggeston Technical Schools in 1884. 


Many of these mortar rims bear the potters’ 
marks, and others have patterns painted on 
the light gray surface in a reddish shade of 
chocolate. In the same case are a variety of 
small Roman vessels of rather coarse pottery, 
several of them being perfect. The most 
interesting are the upper portions of three 
Salopian vessels with female masks or faces 


moulded and painted thereon, ornamented 
with the usual red pigment. Drawings of two 
of these heads are here given half the size 
of the originals. Fragmentary examples of 
this curious and rare pottery are figured in 
Wright’s Celt, Roman and Saxon. 
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Against the south wall is a large wall-case 
in which are well displayed a good collection 
of “ Roman Salopian ware, from A.D. 50 to 
450,” all found in Leicester. It includes 
cinerary urns, a considerable variety of perfect 
ampullz, and a large number of necks and 
shoulders of large amphorz and ampulle. 

In the south-east angle of this large room, 
in a special mahogany case, are the “ Roman 
remains discovered at Barrow-on- Soar, 
January, 1867, presented by John Ellis and 
Son.” This highly remarkable and most 
noteworthy ‘‘find” came to light when 
digging for limestone. The labourers first 
came upon several skeletons placed in cists 
of Roman tiles and slabs of limestone, and 
near by were found five glass jars filled with 
calcined bones. Two of these were destroyed 
in removal, but three remain perfect. One 
of them is of hexagon shape, stands 12 inches 
high, and has a handle. The mouth is sealed 
with a thin wrapper of lead. The second is 
a four-sided single-handled glass jar of about 
the same size, and also has its head-cover ; it 
was fractured when found. The third is a 
large double-handled octagonal jar of more 
elegant design ; it had no leaden cover, and 
contained the calcined bones of a child mixed 
with earth and water. Near by were found 
two iron lamps and several vessels of pottery. 
A short distance from the glass vessels was 





found a great amphora, some two feet high, 
filled with charred wood and nails, supposed 
to be the remains of the funeral pyre. This 
is preserved in the museum onan iron stand, 
and surrounded with a wire guard. A still 
larger, almost perfect, amphora, is guarded in 
the same way ; this was also found at Barrow- 
on-Soar in the year 1875. 

In an_ excellently-lighted annexe, the 
Romano-British antiquary will be delighted 
to find a noble and unique collection of 
Roman architectural remains that have been 
found in Leicester and the suburbs. They 
include massive bases, plinths, shafts, arms 
of columns, and capitals, as well as some 
well-carved fragments and impost mouldings, 
and a curious stone tank, which is supposed 
to have been the basin of a public fountain. 
The celebrated Roman milliare or milestone, 
erected by the side of the Fosse-way, near 
Thurmaston, Leicestershire, during the reign 
of Hadrian, and disinterred in 1771, is to be 
found here; after being exposed and much 
damaged as a trophy in the streets of 
Leicester, it at last found safe museum shelter 
in 1844. There is also another Roman 
milestone discovered near Six Hills on the 
old Fosse Road, Leicester, in 1854. 

Here, too, are eight good specimens of 
Roman mosaic pavements all found in 
Leicester, and now strongly framed and 
placed against the walls. ‘They include the 
large and effective designs found in the 
Cherry Orchard, near Danetts Hall, Old Fosse 
Road. These beautiful floor-patterns were 
originally discovered in 1783, but covered up 
and lost until 1850-51, when the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society recovered 
the mosaics, and removed them here for 
safety. 

Recently, there have been appropriately 
placed on the walls a variety of coloured en- 
gravings of Roman mosaic floors found in 
different parts of England. There are also 
three wedge-shaped Roman lead coffins, un- 
ornamented, and a variety of Roman querns 
and milestones. Ina table-case in this annexe 
are many small fragments of tesserze and other 
kinds of Roman paving or flooring, roofing 
slates and tiles, flue-tiles, curious drain-pipes, 
and pieces of plaster bearing wall paintings. 
One of these is an inscribed hollow flue-tile 
of coarse red clay, 17 inches long, 7 inches 
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wide, and 54 inches deep; inscribed on one 
of the broad surfaces are the words PRIMVS 
FECIT in two lines. 

Another case in the same place has a 
number of small Etrurian vases, terra-cotta 
lamps from Pompeii and Constantinople, 
Roman coins and bronzes from Alexandria, 
and Egyptian sepulchral figures. 

One of the characteristic features of this 
well-arranged and distinctly labelled museum 
—which has its decided advantages if not 
pushed too far, so as to separate special 
“finds” that ought to be kept together—is 
the dividing of many of the archzological and 
ethnological specimens in large table-cases in 
the centre of the great room, according to 
their material. The one nearest to the chief 
entrance is Stone. Here we find palzolithic 
implements from various parts of France, and 
from Santon Downham, Suffolk, as well as 
an interesting mass of cave-earth, containing 
bones of animals, flint-scrapers, frequently of 
flints, etc., which are relics of palzolithic 
man, from the cave of Les Eyzies, Dordogne, 
Southern France. The neolithic age is well 
represented by a variety of flint implements 
from Denmark, Belgium, America, Ireland, 
and the Yorkshire Wolds, as well as a few 
from Leicestershire, including a singularly 
fine, roughly-chipped yellow flint 84 inches 


long by 3 inches in the broadest part, dis- 
covered at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1807, and 
a very large perforated axe-hammer from 


Barton-on-Soar. In the same case, for com- 
parison, are most appropriately placed several 
hafted stone weapons, such as are now in use, 
from New Guinea, Western Australia, etc. 
Several later stone curiosities are also to be 
found here, as well as a variety of accidental 
forms resembling worked flints from Leicester- 
shire, which ought to serve as a useful warning. 

The next table-case is Wood. Here are 
Australian boomerangs ; bamboo knives used 
. for decapitation by the Papuans; Persian bow ; 
wooden clubs from New Caledonia, Fiji, etc. ; 
East Indian musical instrument made of 
reeds ; parus or masks worn during dances 
by the Papuans ; Zulu pillows ; wooden bowls 
and spoons of various dates and from various 
places; carved boxes, oak carvings, from 
Northamptonshire, and part of an exchequer 
tally from the old House of Commons, dated 
1719. 

VOL. XXX. 


The third case is Bone and Horn, and 
contains palzolithic (Dordogne) and neolithic 
bone implements, Roman bone needles, pins, 
and other ornaments and implements; 
wooden swords edged with shark’s teeth 
from the Kingsmill Islands; ornamented 
powder-horns from New Zealand and North 
America; Esquimaux needles and pegs; 
Chinese chop-sticks and combs; Kaffir horn 
necklace ; grand polished pipe of buffalo horn 
from India; and ivory carvings from the 
Summer Palace, Pekin. 

The fourth case illustrates Bronze. Here 
may be noted prehistoric bronze celts and 
spear-heads and daggers from Leicestershire 
and elsewhere ; Anglo-Saxon fibule, bosses, 
and other ornaments from the district; a 
considerable and interesting variety of small 
Roman bronzes, chiefly from Leicester ; 
medizval bronze rings, badges, keys, and 
spurs, as well as a few bronzes from China 
and India, 

In the bronze case are included two in- 
teresting badges. One of these is a large 
heart-shaped badge of silver (hall-marked 
1695-96), formerly worn by the Leicester town 
waits, with small silver chain attached. It is 
64 inches long by 5 inches at the widest 
part. The arms of Leicester, as confirmed 
at the county visitation of 1619, are gules a 
cinquefoil pierced ermine, and these are 
embossed on the badge, together with the 
words BVRGVS LEICESTRIZ. Theother badge 
is a circular one of brass 2? inches in diameter, 
and is inscribed EDMVND SVTTON MAIOR OF 
LEICESTER ANNO 1675. The cinquefoil in 
this case has no erminespots. Both of these 
badges have been engraved in Kelly’s Royal 
Progresses and Visits to Leicester (1884). 

_ The fifth division is Iron. It comprehends 
Anglo-Saxon shield umbos ; medieval spurs 
and stirrups; horseshoes of all ages, from 
Roman downwards; a multiplicity of keys, 
knives, padlocks, spears, shackles, weights, 
etc.; and a brank’s or scold’s bridle from 
Leicester. 

In the iron case are two old weights, which 
are curious and exceptional. We could not 
learn whence either of them came; they are 
both of them old museum residents. The 
oldest of these is a seven pound weight, with 
the arms of France and England quarterly 
stamped upon the face. Itis of shield shape, 

Q 
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and its appearance can be better gleaned 
from the illustration than from any verbal 
description. The other weight is of the like 


shape, but later date ; it bears a crown and 
G.R. in small capitals, and is a good deal 


defaced. We are not aware that any reason 
has been assigned for making weights of this 
now unknown shape. Possibly it originated 
from the easily understood idea of stamping 
the royal arms or some national badge on 
standard weights, and hence the shape of a 
shield bearing arms was sometimes adopted. 
When the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
were recently excavating the jsite of Walton 
Priory (September, 1894), a plain shield- 
shape weight of lead was found, showing that 
this shape was sometimes used when there 
was no embossing. 

A sixth case, with a wall-case above, is 
given up to Glass. Here we find many 
beautiful specimens of Roman glass; frag- 
ments of medieval painted window-glass ; 
glass beads; and medizeval ‘and later glass 
bottles. 

A large and very fine case below the large 
window of the further room has a good 


collection of Swords. We noticed several 
Anglo-Saxon swords and spear-heads found 
in Leicestershire; battle-axe from Kirby- 
Muxloe, Leicestershire ; swords, daggers, etc., 
from the fields of Bosworth and Naseby; 
English rapiers and Scotch claymores ; Dyak 
swords and Malay creeses; French and 
English sabres from Waterloo; Spanish 
swords ; sword with a pistol attached to the 
guard, etc. 

In the same room as this last-named case 
is a good collection of varied Pottery, 
separated into “ Anglo-Saxon period A.D. 450 
to 1066,” “ Medizval period A.D. 1066 to 
1550,” and “ Medizval and later periods ;” 
the last division was, however, “ undergoing 
arrangement ” at the time of our recent visit. 

The readers of the Axtiguary have on 
several recent occasions had the question of 
the St. John Baptist Heads of sculptured 











alabaster brought before them, so there is no 
need to say anything of a general character 
with respect to them. In one of the central 
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cases is the finest known example of these 
heads in its original case.* The painting 
and gilding is in good condition. Its height 
is 9} inches, and width 68 inches. In the 
base of the saint’s head on a charger is a half 
figure of our Lord in the tomb. On the 
dexter side is St. Peter, and on the sinister 
side an archbishop. Above the saint’s head 
appears an angel’s head with outspread wings. 
The case is a box of oak 12 inches high and 
81 inches across, with sloping sides and 
double doors. It is richly painted. 

In the same case is a fine enamelled 
crucifix of the fifteenth century; several 
leaden monastic badges; small seal of old 
St. Peter’s Church, Leicester; and carvings 
in oak from the collegiate church which stood 
in the Newark, Leicester. 

The museum contains two examples of the 
cucking-stool, both of which apparently per- 
tained to the borough of Leicester. One of 
them was made in 1646, and the other as 
late as 1768. 

Among the later curios is a relic of George 
Washington, which excites great interest 
among American visitors. It is a waistcoat 
that was worn by the General, and seems un- 
doubtedly authentic. The garment is a hand- 
some affair of white silk or taffeta with light 
blue stripes, the front edges and pockets being 
elaborately embroidered with gold thread. 
It was presented by Mr. Moncure Conway. 

More substantial relics of a yet later date, 
and far more interesting to most Englishmen, 
are the actual reminders of the earlier rail- 
roads which are to be seen under the table- 
cases in the further room. ‘Two cast-iron 
rails come from a three-mile railway made in 
1789 between Loughborough and Nanpanton 
to form a communication between Charn- 
wood Forest and the Leicester canals. The 
rails were designed by William Jessop, and 
constructed at the Butterley Iron Works. 
They were the first rails ever made with flat 
tops, and the wheels which ran upon them 
were the first to have flanges. 

Six rails and a pair of points formed 
portions of a 4’ 44” gauge tramway that was 


* See an able and comprehensive article by Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope on the ‘‘ Sculptured Alabaster 
Tablets called St. John’s Head ” (Archeologia, vol. lii., 
p. 692), where this specimen is described and illus- 
trated in colours, 








laid from Belvoir Castle to the Nottingham 
and Grantham Canal in 1793. They are 
similar to Jessop’s rail, and are probably of 
his make. A piece of flat-footed rail, with 
two chairs and wooden keys, formed a part 
of the short railway owned by the Groby 
Granite Company, near Leicester, and laid in 
1832. The line is still used, and is the first 
instance of the flat-footed rail being set in 
chairs. 

There are also specimens of combination 
rail, 1833, from the Coleorton railway, in- 
tended both for “ flanged” and “ flat” wheels; 
and of Burton’s clumsy wrought-iron rail, 
1847, in use on the Leicester and Burton 
branch for twenty years. 

We were glad also to notice a Saxony 
stocking-frame, presented to the museum by 
Messrs. Biggs and Son in 1849. 

The museum contains several Egyptian 
mummies and many cases. 

These museum notes in the Antiquary, 
since they were first established, have always 
been appropriately confined to archeology, 
but when visiting so comprehensive a collec- 
tion as that of Leicester it is scarcely possible 
or just to escape giving a sentence or two 
with regard to matters outside antiquarian 
interests. The well-lighted single-storied 
additions that have recently been made to 
the museum buildings are being filled with 
exceptionally good and comprehensive collec- 
tions of almost every branch of natural history, 
the arrangement of which is admirable. Up- 
stairs, over the rooms given up to archeology, 
is a fine collection of vertebrate animals. 
They form a bright and pleasant contrast to 
the snuffy and mangy array of stuffed de- 
formities that are sometimes to be found in 
provincial galleries, and which are but miser- 
able caricatures of once animate fauna. On 
entering this gallery the eye is at once caught 
by a great case in which is represented the 
struggle of two Bengal tigers fighting over the 
carcase of a dead Indian elephant. Near by 
is a remarkable life-like representation of a 
heronry; we understand that the herons, 
young and old, were all shot for this definite 
purpose. Another excellent representation 
of bird-life is the case of swallows. The 
best praise we can give to these bird groups 
is to say that they compare favourably 
with Mr. Sharpe’s best efforts in the like 
Q2 
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direction at the South Kensington Museum 
of natural history, and are well known to all 
museum experts. 

Only those who have made the experiment 
are aware of the exceeding difficulty of 
making a collection of stuffed fish in any 
way attractive ; but Leicester has successfully 
solved the problem, as the large case im- 
mediately to the right of the entrance clearly 
demonstrates. 

Another remarkable, unique, and _ highly 
useful feature of this gallery, and of other 
parts of the biological collection, is the index 
collection, showing by means of colour on 
the actual bones the homologies of the 
vertebrate skeleton arranged from man to 
fishes. This system shows at a glance the 
comparative anatomy of the human skeleton 
and those of other animals. 

Writing as an antiquary, it does seem to 
us that the first love of the talented curator, 
Mr. Montagu Browne, F.Z.S., F.G.S., whose 
con amore services Leicester has so fortunately 
secured, is given to biology, and we are there- 
fore all the more grateful for the consider- 
able and discriminating care that has been 
bestowed on the archeological portions of 
these valuable collections. Mr. Browne’s 
admirable paper on “Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man in Leicestershire,” with 
many illustrations from the examples in this 
museum, was published by the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophic Society in 1888 ; 
it should be consulted by any antiquary or 
anthropologist visiting this museum. 


jOublications and JOroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


—$—>——_—__ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Part 57 of the INDEX LIBRARY, as issued to the 
subscribers to the British Record Society, contains 
‘* Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills” (1383- 
1558), pp. 437-484, in alphabetical order, from Henry 
Ratcliffe to Alice Smyth; ‘‘Calendar of Dorset 
Wills and Administrations from the Probate Registry, 
Blandford ”—Part I.: ‘Consistory Court” (1681- 
1792), pp. 1-32, in alphabetical order, from John 
Abbot to William Young ; Part II. : ‘‘ Archdeaconry 


Court ” (1568-1792), from Thomas Abbot to Francis 
Bishop—‘‘ Abstracts of Gloucestershire Inquisitiones 
Post-mortem,” pp. 81-96 ; ‘‘ Gloucestershire Wills” 
(1541-1640), pp. 129-160; ‘‘ Chancery Proceedings— 
Bills and Answers,” pp. 33-64. 


6~ 6 9 


No. 51 of the quarterly issue of the ARCHAOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL opens with an illustrated account, by Mr, 
Talfourd Ely, F.S.A., of Athena and Eukelados, as 
represented on a Greek vase of Attic origin, which is 
about 2,400 years old.—Mr. Cecil T. Davis describes 
and illustrates a remarkable mural monumental brass 
in the old or west church, Aberdeen. It consists of 
a large sheet of metal, 5 feet 5 inches by 2 feet 
102 inches. It is in splendid preservation, and com- 
memorates Dr. Duncan Liddel, who died in 1613. 
The plate was engraved in Antwerp, and the full 
particulars as to its price and carriage are most 
interesting. — Mr. F. C. G. Spurrell writes on 
‘*Remedies in the Sloane Collection,” and on 
‘¢ Alchemical Symbols.” This is a useful as well as 
entertaining article. —Mr. C. D. G. Fortnum, V.P.S.A,, 
writes on an Italo-Greek terra-cotta lamp found at 
Vico Equeuse, of which a photographic plate is given. 
—Mr. T. J. Willson corrects Precentor Venables as to 
the burial-place in Lincoln Minster of St. Hugh, and 
explains the true state of the case quite clearly by aid 
of a plan.—Mr. Emanuel Green, F.S.A., describes 
the ‘* Beginnings of Lithography ” ; it is interesting 
enough, but surely far too modern for an archeological 
journal.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope communicates a 
transcript of an interesting inventory of jewels and 
plate at All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1448. 


~ 6 28 


The October issue of the journal of the Ex-Lizris 
SocIETY hastwo full-sized plates. The first of thesegives 
a facsimile of the book-plate of Sir Charles Frederick, 
Surveyor-General of the Ordinance, in 1734. The 
other is a supposed design for a book-plate for 
George III., by Bartolozzi. There is no article of 
special importance. In the “‘ Editorial and Passing 
Notes” a ponderous attack is again made on the 
Daily News for a trifling and good-natured bit of 
raillery at the Ex-Libris Society. It is amusing to 
notice how these trifles of ridicule irritate the editor, 
or whoever writes these paragraphs. So long as the 
irritation is manifested, so long will these great buzzings 


continue. 
~ 6 298 


The third quarterly issue of the forty-sixth volume of 
the journal of the RoYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND is a good and varied number. The fol- 
lowing are the contents: ‘* The Structural Features 
of Lake Dwellings,” Part II. (illustrated, by Robert 
Monro, M.D.; ‘‘The Churches of Dunsany and 
Skreen,” by T. J. Westroff, with fourteen illustrations; 
** Notes on the Antiquities of Tara,” by Rev. L 

Murphy and T. J. Westroff, with two maps and an il- 
lustration ; “ Prehistoric Pottery from the Sandhills and 
its Antiquity,” by W. .J Knowles ; a continuation of 
Miss Hickson’s ‘‘ Old Place-Names,” the only poor 
article of the number; ‘*The Church of Agha- 
hoecher,” by G. A. E. Dagg, with a photographic 
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plate of the ancient ‘‘ Bishop’s Stone ;” ‘* Resem- 
blance between some Ancient Remains in Greece and 
Ireland,” by S. K. Kirker, with four illustrations. 
There are also fifteen pages of miscellanea, as well as 
accounts of excursions and proceedings during June, 
July, and September of this year. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the monthly meeting of the SocreTy or ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held on Sep- 
tember 26, the Roman Wall Excavation Committee 
exhibited a fine collection of objects in gold, silver, 
bronze, etc., found in the west guard chamber of the 
south gateway of Aesica per lineam valli. The fol- 
lowing are the more important : 

i. A mass of ornaments oxidized together, con- 
sisting of (a) a bow-shaped fibula, apparently 
of gold, covered with a late Celtic design ; 
(4) a gold ring with a transparent stone—an 
agate ; (c) a silver double-linked chain, slipped 
through the pin of the fibula, with small square 
ornaments at intervals, and oval pendant, in 
which a carnelian is set. 

ii, A large fibula of base silver, 74 inches long ; on 
the bow a floral ornament in high relief. 

iii, A silver band bracelet, 24 inches diameter, band 
% inch wide, with a square hinged clasp, in 
which a carnelian is set. 

iv. A small gold ring of which the stone is missing. 

v. A massive silver thumb ring having an orna- 
mental bezil set with a green Jasper, bearing 
on it the Gnostic device of the Adraxas God. 

vi. A fine bronze statuette of Mercury, 5 inches long, 
wanting a portion of one leg. 

vii, A quantity of scale armour formed of oblong 
bronze scales pointed at the bottom. Each 
scale measures 4% of an inch long by 4 of an 
inch wide, and is pierced with six holes in two 
rows of three. They are bound together by 
small ties of wire through the outer holes, 
leaving the central holes for sewing to the 
tunic. 

After Dr. Hodgkin had given a description of the 

finds, a most interesting communication was read 

from Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., on his recent visit 
to the works at the German Limes, from which we 
take the following extracts: ‘* The general progress 
of the work is unmistakable and inspiring. Inscrip- 
tions, it is true, are scarce, and epigraphists look on 
gloomily; but everywhere else success is visibly 
present. The forts are being uncovered and planned : 
the course of the Limes itself is being fixed. Of the 
forts I need say little, for the plans and detailed 
descriptions will shortly be before the world; of the 

Limes there is much to say which will be new to 

English readers. Thus, the mystery of the corner at 

Lorch is now fairly solved. There is in reality only 

one wall at this point, and not two, as used to be 

thought. A long straight stretch of Pfaklgraben runs 
across Wiirtemberg, pointing northwards ‘right for 
the polar star’ past Oehringen, and southwards almost 
as directly towards Hohenstaufen, and a few miles 
south of Weizheim this long stretch ends ; the Pfah/- 
graben turns eastwards, and somewhere in the forests 


above Lorch and Gmiind the earthwork ends its long 
course, and the Zeufelsmauer, the stone wall, takes 
its place. General von Sarwey conducted me to the 
exact spot where Major Steimle, the ‘ Strecken com- 
missar,’ thinks he has found the junction of the two 
works and the boundary of Germania and Raetia. It 
is an odd place, half way up the side of a ravine ; no 
one, I am sure, would have noticed it, had not the 
earthwork seemed to stop and the wall to commence 
in this strange spot. However, the general line of 
the Limes is here significant. Just south of it lies 
the Remsthal, with the forts at Lorch, and near 
Gmiind and the valley is one of the historic passes in 
Europe. On this highway from east to west pre- 
historic trade and Roman soldiers passed ; here Marl- 
borough and Eugene marched; now there is an 
important modern railway. East of this place we 
are in the Roman province of Raetia; we have the 
Raetic Limes and the Zeufelsmauer to show us that 
Roman provincial administration was not wholly 
uniform even in adjacent provinces. This Zeufels- 
mauer itself is a real wall, built of hewnstone in 
courses, and though the courses are irregular and the 
stone is not squared, it is none the less a wall and 
not a heap of stones. Its thickness is about 4 or 
5 feet ; sometimes it stands nearly as many feet high, 
and it appears to have been buttressed on the inside. 
At one point I found the buttresses to measure 
16 inches in depth by 26 in width, and to stand 
about 30 feet apart; at another point the interval 
averaged 50 feet. They occur equally on level and 
on sloping ground, and seem to me to be simple 
buttresses. At intervals we meet turrets nearly but 
never quite square, and measuring inside some 12 or 
13 by 14 or 15 feet. These turrets join the wall, as 
do ours ; but they appear to have been built before 
it, for the masonry of the north wall of the turrets is 
distinct from that of the wall. Of special discoveries 
the most notable, I think, is that of the so-called 
palisades. Mr. William Kohl, of Weissenburg-am- 
Sand, was searching last March in front of the Wall 
for the ‘ gromatic ditch,’ and he found instead, in the 
vicinity of Wilburgstetten, the evidence of trenches 
6 feet deep, with huge blocks of wood at the bottom. 
He followed up his discovery with much skill, and 
speedily laid open several lengths of such trenches. 
In each is a row of blocks made of split fir-trunks, 
some of them 2 feet in diameter, all sawn off hori- 
zontally below, all about 2 feet high, and ending in a 
decayed edge upwards. These fir-blocks were found 
only in damp soil and only below the local water- 
level ; it seems as if everything above the level of wet 
had perished, as wood does in dry ground. From 
what I have seen, I think Mr. Kohl is right in con- 
necting these remains with palisades, and in citing 
the familiar passage of Spartian, according to which 
Hadrian marked the frontiers of the empire with huge 
pales where there were no rivers. If this be correct, 
Mr. Kohl’s palisades are Hadrian’s work, and the 
Wall is a later and more substantial frontier mark, 
erected, perhaps, by Pinsor Marcus Aurelius when the 
wooden walls had failed. It is fair to add that so far 


the palisade and the ‘gromatic ditch’ have not been 
shown to co-exist, and that some archzologists regard 
the fir-blocks as a mere variety of the ‘ditch.’ 
Meanwhile the ‘gromatic ditch,’ which Mr. Jacobi 
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found last summer, is extending its borders. It has 
been detected outside both Pfahkigraben and Teufels- 
mauer in countless places, and in a puzzling variety 
of forms. Mr. Kohl himself has found a curious 
piece near Weissenburg. The ‘ditch’ runs, as usual, 
in a waveringly straight line in front of the Wall, 
when a branch suddenly diverges inwards and con- 
tinues parallel to the original ‘ditch.’ The ‘gromatic 
ditch’ occurs far away from the Zzmes. There isa 
row of forts and turrets known as the Miimling Line, 
which runs roughly from the Main to the Neckar, a 
little distance behind the Pfakigraden and its forts. 
In front of this line, without any earthwork or ditch 
near, Dr. Schumacher has found the ‘gromatic 
ditch.’ Perhaps the Miimling Line is an earlier 
frontier; inscriptions at least do not oppose this 
view, but then we need the other side of our Limes. 
The ditch itself cannot be a complete Zimes. Mean- 
while, its connection with engineering and surveying 
becomes closer. In the Tannus Mr. Jacobi has found 
his ditch in wholly new places. Inside the Saalburg 
camp, below the four main roads, he has unearthed a 
‘ gromatic ditch,’ which apparently formed the original 
survey for the decumanus and cardo, while outside 
the camp at the Feldberg, he has hit upon a ‘ gromatic 
square,’ from which the whole fort seems to have 
been measured. He has also proved that the odd 
circular mounds often noticed along the Limes (¢.g., 
in the Tannus) are neither signal mounds nor sentry- 
boxes, but carefully built surveyor’s marks. Obviously 
the ‘gromatic ditch’ has a great future before it. 
Finally, I may allude to an equally important but 
less sensational bit of progress ; I mean the increase 
in chronological data. These data are as yet relative 
only, and show only that one work is older than 
some other; but they are none the less useful. I 
have mentioned the case of the Miimling Line: there 
are other instances. At the Saalburg and at Zug- 
mantel it has been shown that smaller earlier forts 
once occupied the sites of the existing forts. At 
Hofheim, skilfully excavated by Dr. Wolff, we have 
a fort which was certainly in existence in Domitian’s 
reign, and was probably abandoned under Pius. At 
Hochst, near Frankfort, we have, perhaps, traces of an 
even earlier fort, and other such indications are forth- 
coming. Meanwhile Professor Hettner, the dis- 
tinguished curator of the Trier Museum and the 
archeological director of the Zzmes commission, has 
attacked the pottery found on the various forts, and 
hopes in due course to date its varieties to half a 
century. The attempt is a brilliant one, and, if it 
succeeds, its success will be of wide reaching influence ; 
for the present, one can only allude to it. I think, 
however, I have said enough to show that the work 
of the commission is proceeding with admirable suc- 
cess, and promises valuable results.” 


3 6 a 


The second annual meeting of that vigorous young 
association, the EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
was held at Driffield on September 24 and 25. On the 
24th a good number of the members from all parts of 
the Riding, as well as several from other districts of 
the great county, assembled in the Corn Exchange at 
one o’clock, when the annual report and_balance- 
sheet were submitted and duly passed. The presi- 





dent (the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.) took the chair, and 
was re-elected president for the ensuing year. The 
long list of vice-presidents were reappointed, with the 
addition of Lord Londesborough, who has just joined 
the society. The council were reappointed with 
certain additions, and the Rev. A. N. Cooper, Vicar 
of Filey, and Mr. Andrews, F.R.H.S., of Hull, were 
appointed joint honorary secretaries. Mr. Leach, 
F.S.A., read a most interesting paper on the Beverley 
Town Register Book, which begins in 1436. This 
precious volume sheds much light on the way in which 
the affairs of Beverley were controlled between 1436 
and 1470 by a dozen governors, or keepers of the 
town, who were constituted a corporation by prescrip- 
tion. Indeed, said Mr. Leach, so narrow an oligarchy 
did these governors consist of that they reminded one 
of a present-day election in which the party to come 
in were nominated by the outgoing party. No Scotch- 
man might be a governor of Beverley. The burgesses 
were a very exclusive body as to their privileges. The 
powers of this ancient corporation were so far-reaching 
that they regulated the grazing of cattle, supervised 
the sweeping of the streets, many of which seem to 
have been paved, appointed the town clerk, the 
common serjeant, and many other officers. They 
likewise appointed waits, or watchmen, who played 
instruments and ultimately became minstrels. They 
regulated, apparently with great exactitude, the 
weight of bread and the quality of beer. Perhaps the 
most remarkable and unaccountable feature in the 
record was the singular advance in the price of wheat, 
which went up from 4s. 6d. a quarter in 1436 to I5s. 
a quarter in 1439. Selling bad meat in those days 
was quite a trivial offence compared with that of 
‘*forestalling the market.” A man who bought a 
salmon for 10d. and sold it for twice that sum fore- 
stalled the market.—After a short interval for 
luncheon, the party reassembled at the Mortimer 
Museum, which has so great a repute among arche- 
ologists of the prehistoric periods. It contains a 
wonderfully extensive and well-arranged collection of 
flint implements and pottery and other details per- 
taining to the stone age, as well as a few relics of the 
bronze age, which have been gathered together after 
many years’ patient toil by those well-known barrow- 
openers, the Messrs. Mortimer, from Yorkshire tumuli. 
It is admittedly by far the best English collection of 
prehistoric relics from any one given district, and 
supplied many of the examples which are described 
and illustrated in Sir John Evans’s authoritative work 
on the Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain. 
The museum also contains a very good geological 
collection, but with that the antiquaries had no 
immediate concern. Short descriptions of the more 
important features were given by Mr. J. R. Mortimer 
and by the Rev. E. Maule Cole, the vicar of Wet- 
wang, and by Dr. Cox, who drew attention to the 
smaller collection of Anglo-Saxon and Roman antiqui- 
ties. Over 10,000 flint weapons are in this remark- 
able collection, as well as the contents of upwards of 
300 Yorkshire barrows.—The members then pro- 
ceeded to the fine church of All Saints’, which was 
restored at a considerable cost by Sir Gilbert Scott in 
1879-80. The Rev. Dr. Cox gave a general descrip- 
tion of the building. He said that there seemed to 
be no trace here of a Domesday church, though at the 
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time of the great survey Driffield was an important 
centre of Christianity, and possessed two churches, 
one of which was, doubtless, on this site, and the 
other at Little Driffield. At a later Norman date a 
church on a considerable scale was erected here, as 
was shown by four round arches and supporting piers 
of the nave arcade on each side, separating it from 
the aisles. The clerestory windows above were also 
late Norman. It was rather difficult to judge of the 
date of this work, as it had been so extensively 
repaired and rebuilt (apparently a matter of necessity) 
at the time of the restoration; but, perhaps, it was 
Transition from Norman to Early English about the 
end of the twelfth century, which was certainly the date 
of the fine circular south doorway, with its dog-tooth 
moulding. To the same date belonged the plainer 
north doorway. The consecration cross incised on 
the north jamb of the south doorway showed that 
there was a considerable rebuilding and enlargement 
of the fabric, involving a new position on fresh ground 
for the high altar at that date, otherwise consecration 
would not have been necessary. In the last half of 
the fourteenth century the south aisle was rebuilt, the 
windows being remarkable examples of late Decorated 
design. The tower, chancel, and north aisle were of 
the Perpendicular period, about 1450. The noble 
tower was specially praised, the enrichment of the 
design in the upper stages insensibly drawing the eyes 
upward. After commenting on the early font, the 
piscina-drains, and the absence of old monuments, 
Dr. Cox referred to the registers, which begin in 1556, 
and are specially interesting in the Commonwealth 
during the time that marriages were celebrated before 
Justices of the Peace. Amongst the magistrates who 
married the Driffield couples occur such names as 
Strickland, Hotham, and Bethell, showing that many 
of the leading county families were on the Parliament 
side. He also commented on the still prevailing 
custom at Driffield of ringing the ‘‘ Harvest Bell” at 
5 am. and 7 p.m., and said that originally this 
denoted an unusually early hour for the daily mass, 
and for the daily evensong during the longer hours of 
labour at a time when English labourers were often 
habitual church- goers. Dr. Cox contended that 
church bells were never originally used only as 
secular time-tellers, though the religious side of the 
custom had often died out, as was the case at Driffield. 
Mr. Temple Moore, the well-known architect, fol- 
lowed with a description of the changes effected in 
1880, when he was engaged under Sir Gilbert Scott.— 
The Moot Hill was visited about four o’clock, when a 
short paper was read by the Rev. E. Maule Cole on 
“Folk Moots.?? He said that this Moot Hill had 
probably been originally a British barrow, and that it 
was afterwards enlarged and used as a place of public 
assembly, and for public proclamations. <A brief dis- 
cussion followed, which was taken part in by Dr. Cox, 
and by Messrs. Leach, Andrews, and Hall.—A short 
walk of about a mile brought the party to Little Drif- 
field, where the Rev. A. N. Cooper, vicar of Filey, 
read a brief but admirable paper on ‘‘ King Alfrid of 
Northumbria.” He said that Alfrid of Northumbria, 
like many illegitimate sons, far exceeded his legitimate 
brother in abilities and virtues. He came over from 


Saxony in 643, and made himself master of all the 
country north of the Humber. 


Northumbria, over 


which he reigned, had a fixed frontier on the south 

of the Humber, and on the north a movable one em- 

bracing two or three counties north of the Tweed, and 

sometimes going as far as the Forth. For over 100 

years the kingdom was united or divided into two 

kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira. Alfrid’s father was 

Oswy, and at the latter’s death in 670, Alfrid was 
rejected as king by the nobles on account of his 
illegitimate birth. For fourteen years, while his 
brother reigned, he retired into private life and study 
in Ireland, where he acquired great learning. Pro- 
bably his studies would comprise jurisprudence, Latin 
poetry, arithmetic, and astronomy. His reign was 
devoid of historic interest, except as to his quarrel 
with Bishop Wilfrid, whom he drove out for encroach- 

ing on the royal prerogative, and not even a letter 
from the Pope would reinstate him. People were 
apt, he said, to speak contemptuously of Anglo- 
Saxon times, but he believed they were as well 
clothed and as well behaved as ourselves.—Alfrid 
the Wise died at Driffield in the year 705, and was 
buried in the old church of Little Driffield, as is 
recorded on a mural slab, the inscription of which has 
been often renewed, and is now rather absurdly 
worded ‘‘ Northumberland,” instead of Northumbria. 

This once interesting and early fabric was rebuilt, and 
curtailed after a singularly bald and evil fashion in 
1809; all the old work was destroyed, except the 
tower and part of the south wall of the chancel. In 
1890 it was much improved, and the 1809 parts 
removed to make room for good work by Mr. Temple 
Moore. That gentleman gave an interesting account 
of the fabric. The lower stage of the tower is 
Norman, and the upper stage is of fourteenth-century 
work. The tower arch, however, shows obvious 
traces of an arch older than the Norman, and there is 
no doubt that a portion of this part of the fabric is of 
pre-Conquest or Saxon date. In the walls are a large 
number of fragments of Norman-incised grave-covers, 
as well as one piece of Saxon knot-work, which were 
pointed out by Dr. Cox.—The annual dinner was 
held at the Buck Inn at 6.30, when upwards of sixty 
of the members and their friends filled the tables. 

The president took the chair. The toasts were con- 
fined to ‘‘ The Queen,” ‘‘ Success to the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society,” and ‘‘ Prosperity to Driffield.’ 

From eight to ten the members were entertained at a 
conversazione at Highfield, by the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Holt. In the intervals be- 
tween music papers were read by the Rev. M. Morris 
on ‘Scandinavian Influence on the East Riding 
Dialect,” with special reference to agricultural terms ; 
by Mr. Arthur Leech, F.S.A., on the ‘‘ Miracle Plays 
of the Town of Beverley”; and by Mr. Nicholson on 
‘* The Stocks of the East Riding.” —-On September 25 
a large party proceeded in brakes from Driffield to 
Kirkburn, where the church was ably described at 
some length by Mr. Bilson of Hessle. It is a fine 
example of late Norman architecture. It was com- 
menced probably not before 1130, and was built 
on the typical Norman plan, with a small aisleless 
nave, a tower at the west end, and a square-ended 
chancel. Externally, the walls are strengthened by 
flat pilaster buttresses slightly projecting. The win- 
dows are semi-circular headed, and externally have 
jamb-shafts, with carved capitals supporting an outer 
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arch, decorated with zigzag ornament. The nave 
is divided from the chancel by a rich chancel arch of 
three orders, profusely decorated wih zigzag work and 
pretty star ornaments. This arch is considered to be the 
main feature of the church. The south door is rich in 
Norman characteristics, the arch being of three orders 
with rich hood of animals and foliage in panels, large 
roll and beak heads, and with the zigzag and other 
Norman ornaments. The font, of the same date as 
the church, is of the simple tub-shape, which is 
covered by figures rudely sculptured in rather high 
relief in two tiers divided by an interlacing band. 
The subjects are the Sacrament of Baptism, the charge 
to Peter, Christ in glory, and the Agnus Dei. The 
church was evidently not finished at the commence- 
ment of the Transitional period, as the tower-arch is 
Pointed, and has three separate chamfered orders. 
The belfry stage is much later, and the staircase in 
the tower was pointed out as a very unusual feature. — 
Passing on to Bainton, the interesting church there 
was described with much detail by Mr. Bilson, after 
the rector (the Rev. J. W. Stanbridge) had given a 
prefatory sketch of matters connected with the church 
and the village. The font is the earliest object in the 
present church, and, as at Kirkburn, is tub-shaped 
and ornamented with a diaper of lozenges. Of the 
church itself the earliest portion is part of the south 
wall of the chancel, consisting of a two- light 
geometrical window. The south door of the chancel 
and the niche over it are of the same date, though 
the base of the door-jamb appears to be Perpen- 
dicular ; probably the sedilia also. The whole of the 
rest of the church was rebuilt about 1330, and is 
curvilinear, with windows of reticulated type. Mr. 
Bilson called attention to the peculiarity of this church, 
containing only a small fragment of thirteenth-century 
work, whilst the rest of the structure was of somewhat 
later date—fifty or sixty years. This was accounted 
for by the invasion of the Scots in 1322, the defeat of 
Edward II. at the battle of Byland Abbey, and the 
devastation of the whole of the Wold country almost 
as far as Beverley. The nave arcades are fine and 
lofty, without a clerestory, and the whole interior is 
of a dignified character. The church formerly had a 
stone spire, but this was taken down in modern times. 
In the chancel is an interesting brass to one Roger 
Godeale, a former rector, who died in 1429. A 
remarkable monument to Edmund de Mauley stands 
in the south wall of the south aisle. This was 
described very minutely by Mr. Bilson. Some 
interesting heraldry on three shields above the canopy 
were considered fully to explain the reasons for assign- 
ing the monument and the effigy to Edmund de 
Mauley. The effigy represents a knight cross-legged, 
and in chain mail. The hauberk descends nearly to 
the knees, and is long-sleeved, the gloves being 
divided into fingers. Other interesting points in con- 
nection with the effigy were discussed by Messrs. 
Hope, Leach, Cox, and others, particularly with 
regard to the effigy being tonsured. —From the church 
an adjournment was made to the village school, where 
a substantial lunch was provided for the assembly by 
the rector and Mrs. Stanbridge, who were heartily 
thanked for their hospitality. A pleasant drive of 
half an hour through a stretch of the best-farmed land 
in England brought the party to Watton Priory, where 


200 or more East Yorkshire people had assembled to 
welcome them and to hear anything new that was to 
be told about the Priory. The great crowd of visitors 
having gathered around a mound, the president (the 
Rev. Dr. Cox) said a few introductory words about 
the order and Watton. Last year the society un- 
earthed the ground-plan of the conventual church, 
which was 208 feet long by 51 feet wide, and found 
that it was divided from end to end by a partition 
wall, which separated the nuns from the canons, 
Watton Priory being one of the three houses of the 
English Gilbertine order, which remained ‘‘ double” 
—that is for both sexes—down to the period of the 
dissolution. Hestated that the remarkable Gilbertine 
order, the only religious rule founded by an English- 
man, was started by St. Gilbert of Sempringham in 
1148. Two years later—namely, in 1150—Watton 
Priory was founded by Eustace Fitzjohn on the site of 
an old and long disused Anglo-Saxon religious house. 
The original Norman church and cloisters were burnt 
in 1167. Watton was the largest and most wealthy 
of the comparatively few Gilbertine houses, which 
were only twenty-five in number, including several 
cells. The Watton inmates were limited to 140 nuns 
or sisters, and to 70 canons and lay brothers. At 
the time of the dissolution Watton was valued at 
about £7,000 a year of ourmoney. He pointed out a 
variety of peculiarities in the statutes of the order, 
which illustrated what they had found and what they 
might expect to find in the buildings. He regretted 
that owing to harvest labour, they had only been able 
to give one whole week to this year’s diggings, and, 
though much of interest had been revealed, the diffi- 
culty with regard to the housing of the canons and 
their cloister had not yet been solved, though it had 
been reduced to narrow limits. It was hoped that a 
shorter investigation next year might clear up the 
puzzle so far at all events as it was capable of being 
elucidated.—Mr. St. John Hope, who has been in 
charge of the excavations both of 1893 and 1894, then 
proceeded to explain what had been accomplished this 
year, and how far the mapping out of the ground- 
plan had been carried. They had completed the 
excavation of the church by uncovering the walls of 
the south chapel, about 30 feet long, which was 
entered by an archway from the south side of the nave. 
In this chapel the altar had been found, stripped of its 
covering slab, but still fairly perfect, whilst the 
original tiles of the altar-face were yet in position. 
The unusually large chapter-house on the east side of 
the cloister had been chosen as the site of a small 
kiln erected there for the purpose of obtaining lime 
from the old chalk walls by the first set of demolishers ; 
but still a good deal of the chapter-house area was 
not much damaged, and the side-benches and the 
raised platform at the east end, and patches of orna- 
mental floor-tiles had been found. The outer walls 
and central pillars of the ground-plan of a groined 
undercroft that ran beneath the great dorter or dormi- 
tory had also been found on the same side of the 
cloister. On the north side the vaulted rooms beneath 
the frater or refectory had been uncovered, as well as 
the cellarers’ block to the west. The kitchen, with 
hearth and ovens, was found at the north-west angle 
of the cloisters. A variety of outlying buildings and 
enclosing walls had also been tested. The smaller 
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finds included many good varieties of early pattern 
tiles, a great variety of medizeval broken pottery, some 
of much interest, beautifully designed lead ventilators 
for windows, fragments of glass, keys, a small pair of 
shears, a colour palette formed of a thin tablet of 
marble, etc., which were carefully inspected by the 
visitors. ‘The moulded stones of different dates that 
had been uncovered were arranged according to their 
periods, and clearly labelled for the advantage of 
visitors. These will shortly be moved to the vestry 
of the parish church, where most of those of last year 
are already placed.—A short visit was also paid to the 
closely adjacent parish church. _ It is built of medieval 
brick with stone facings. Rev. Dr. Cox briefly 
described it. In the chancel are two Early English 
windows in the north wall, and on the opposite side 
is a small piscina drain of the same period. Dr. Cox 
believed that these thirteenth-century windows are in 
brickwork of the same date, and that they have not 
been rebuilt into it at some later period as others sup- 
pose. He said he was satisfied that there were three 
stages of brickwork in the edifice, which made it 
of exceptional interest—namely, thirteenth-century, 
fifteenth-century (the date of most of the building), 
and a general repair in 1706, the bricklayer’s name of 
that date being recorded on a south buttress. The 
bricks of these three periods had all their own 
characteristics and shapes, and each of them differed 
from their modern successors.—Mr. and Mrs. Beckitt 
kindly entertained the members to tea in their beauti- 
ful garden, and a most cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to them for their hospitality, and for Mr. 
Beckitt’s kindness in putting up with all the incon- 
veniences that are necessarily connected with excava- 
tions on pasture-land.—On the motion of Dr. Cox, 
seconded by Mr. Bethell, Mr. Beckitt was elected an 
honorary life member.—The society are much to be 
congratulated on the success of their second annual 
meeting. The weather on both days was beautiful, 
the papers and explanatory remarks were good 
throughout, and the attendance has been most satis- 
factory, fully a hundred of the members being at 
Watton, whilst the roll of the society has been in- 
creased by the addition of about thirty-five new names, 
We understand that the winter meetings have been 
already planned, as well as two summer excursions in 
May and July, and that the annual meeting for 1895 
will be held in September at Bridlington. 


Se Se Se 


Some years ago the members of the CUMBERLAND 
AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY conceived the idea of a visit to the 
Isle of Man, and the late Earl of Lonsdale proposed 
to take them there and back in his magnificent steam 
yacht, the Vorthumbria. The Earl’s death and other 
circumstances hindered the project from being carried 
into execution, but the idea was never lost sight of, 
and in the spring of the present year communications 
were opened up with some of the leading Manx anti- 
quaries—the Rev. E. B. Savage, F.S.A.; Mr. P. M.C. 
Kermode, F.S.A. (Scot.), and others, from whom the 
kindest assurances of welcome were received. Accord- 
ingly the long-deferred visit came off during September 
last, on the 24th of which month Chancellor Ferguson 
and some forty members of the Cumberland and 


Westmorland Society left Barrow for Douglas. The ° 


next three days were spent in exploring the island 
under the guidance of Mr. Deemster Gill, Mr. P. M. C. 
Kermode, and the Rev. S. A. P. Kermode, vicar of Kirk 
Onchan. By far the most interesting place visited 
was the Tynwald Hill, and Mr. Deemster Gill’s lucid 
exposition of the constitution of the island, and of the 
method of promulgating in Manx and in English all 
new laws from the Tynwald Hill was undoubtedly the 
gem of the whole meeting, and will not readily be for- 
gotten by those who were privileged to hear it. The 
Deemster first took the party to the church of St. John 
the Baptist, a new building on an old site, whose 
dedication carries back that site as a place of worship 
to the days of the Beltane fires. The church is fitted 
up at once as church, and as a house of legislature 
and a court. Twenty-four seats and two massive 
tables, ranged in the space between the transepts, 
accommodate the twenty-four keys, while the Governor 
and his Council (the Upper House) sit at a table in 
front of the chancel-steps. The two Houses thus 
sitting together are the Tynwald Council. Should it 
be necessary, as it sometimes is, for them to sit apart, 
then the twenty-four keys go into the north transept. 
The proceedings always commence with prayer, for 
which there is a special service ; a procession is then 
formed and proceeds from the west door of the church 
by a well-kept path, protected by a dwarf wall, which 
also surrounds the Tynwald Hill itself. The hill is 
scarped into four terraces, on which the party 
assembled to hear Deemster Gill; in a clear and 
simple style he pointed out the essential characteristics 
of the Tynwald Government, viz. : (1) The open-air 
legislation, the last surviving memorial in any land of 
Scandinavian rule ; and (2) the utter invalidity of any 
law until formally promulgated to the people from the 
Tynwald Hill. He further explained the ceremony 
of promulgation as laid down in a document drawn 
up in 1417 for Sir John Stanley King, of Man, in a 
form which is followed to this day. He also pointed 
out that two other places in the island had been, very 
long ago, used as Tynwald Hills. At the conclusion 
of the Deemster’s address, several questions weré put 
to him, to which he kindly replied ; and Mr. H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A., quoted an instance of a supposed 
Tynwald Hill in Westmorland, at Low Fell Foot. 
Chancellor Ferguson then expressed the society’s 
grateful sense of the obligations the Deemster had put 
them under, and in doing so alluded to the open-air 
assemblies of the free men of the cantons of Uri and 
Appenzell.—Great interest was taken by the party in 
the Manx crosses, and long detours were made to see 
as many as possible ; for this purpose Malew, Port 
St. Mary, Kirk Braddon, Kirk Michael, Kirk Onchan, 
Kirk Maugold, and other places were visited, and the 
crosses explained by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode and the 
Rev. W. S. Calverley, F.S.A.; the former gentle- 
man’s valuable catalogue of Manx crosses was much 
appreciated, and also the collection of casts gathered 
together by him in the Masonic Rooms at Ramsey. 
The Mal Lumkun Cross at Kirk Michael presents 
features which must be unique. A complete Ogham 
alphabet has been scratched on it by the mason for 
his guidance in carving the Ogham inscription on the 
back of the stone, which has on it also pro-Runic in- 
scriptions. Three of the crosses have on them 
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episodes from the Norse Sagas, the story of Sigurd 
Fafni’s Bane. At Andreas and Jurby Sigurd is repre- 
sented as slaying the dragon Fafni, and at Andreas 
and Malew as roasting on a spit the dragon’s heart, 
cut into three gobbets, and as sucking his thumb, 
which he had burnt by touching the hot gobbets ; this 
enabled him to understand the language of the talk- 
ing birds, who warn him of the treachery intended 
by the sleeping dwarf Regan, whom Sigurd promptly 
shortens by a head. Mr. Kermode in his catalogue 
gives a list of eighty-four Manx crosses. The orna- 
mentation thereon of interlaced work is similar to that 
found in Cumberland, Westmorland, and North 
Lancashire ; but the crosses, owing to the material 
employed, look very different, and weather in quite 
a distinct way, the crosses on the mainland being of 
freestone, on the island of slate. — Ecclesiastical 
antiquities in the Isle of Man do not come to the 
front so much as in other districts. The parish 
churches are plain, neat, and unpretending, and of 
no apparent great antiquity; only one, that of Kirk 
Maugold, has any medieval traces about it. Of 
church plate the Malew paten (cérca, 1525), and the 
Jurby chalice (1523), are well known. The ruins of 
Rushen Abbey are a most perplexing maze, en- 
cumbered and confused by modern garden walls 
running diagonally across them, by a modern hotel 
and its many offices, by stables, and by a joiner’s or 
cooper’s shop. The building that is pointed out as 
the refectory runs the wrong way for a Cistercian 
establishment ; then there is a puzzling tower, where 
people say no tower should be, but it seems to have 
been the abbot’s culverhouse. Peel Castle presents 
a remarkable combination of military and ecclesiastical 
structures, such as in England are found at Porchester 
and Dover. The east end of the ruined little cathedral 
of St. Germain’s ranges with, and actually forms, a 
In the centre of the 


part of the wall of the fortress. 
area enclosed are the ruins of a very early church, 
dedicated to St. Patrick, with its belfry, a detached 
round tower, similar to those found in Scotland, 


standing close by. Jt is to be regretted that a mistake 
about the hour deprived the party of the expected 
guidance of a local archzologist, and they fell victims 
to the discourses of the resident and worthy curator, an 
ex-artilleryman, who told them of the ghostly Moddey 
Dhoa, or black dog, of Peveril of the Peak, and of 
Fenella ; but the biting cold wind soon thinned his 
audience, and prevented a thorough examination of 
this tantalising combination of military and ecclesi- 
astical ruins. Rushen Castle was seen under much 
more favourable auspices, the visitors being received 
there and conducted round by the Attorney-General, 
Sir James Gell, assisted by Deemster Gill and Mr. 
Kermode. As Rushen Castle has always been 
occupied as fortress, residence, or prison, it is in 
capital condition. One of the curiosities of the place 
is a huge vault, access to which is gained by taking 
up the flags in the courtyard, and then digging a hole, 
and lifting a large stone, thus disclosing an aperture, 
into which a ladder is lowered. Most of the party 
descended into it, and many suggestions were made 
about its use. Chancellor Ferguson stoutly main- 
tained it was the castle cesspool, which seems to be 
proved by sluices leading from it towards the harbour. 
A praiseworthy attempt is being made to establish a 


museum in Rushen Castle. Among the exhibits is a 
Roman altar, No. 471 in the Corpus, No. 680 in the 
Lapidarium Septentrionale. The Chancellor at once 
challenged it as from Ellenborough, in Cumberland ; 
Sir James Gell and Mr. Deemster Gill asserted it was 
found in the island in St. Mary’s Church, Rushen ; 
but Mr. Kermode, in his catalogue of Manx crosses, 
says it was brought from Cumberland between 1725 
and 1731. The first mention of this altar is in the 
appendix to Sandy Gordon’s /tinerarium Septen- 
trionale. A letter, dated March 23, 1725-26, and 
printed there, expressly states it was found at Ellen- 
borough ; but the Corpus states it was at Castleton in 
1698. This matter wants clearing up.—The island 
abounds with prehistoric remains, and Mr. Kermode 
was indefatigable in pointing them out from the 
carriages, but neither time nor space would admit of 
more being inspected than was actually done ; indeed, 
many items on the programme had to be omitted for 
want of time, and yet the party worked hard—much 
too hard for comfort, starting sharp at 9 a.m. and not 
returning until 7.15 p.m., or on the last day 8.15 p.m. 
Under such circumstances the proposed evening meet- 
ings and papers mostly fell through. On the evening 
of the arrival in the island, Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
read an important paper on ‘‘ Some Manx Names in 
Cumbria,” and on one other evening the Chancellor 
read a few pages of an enormous paper on ‘ Local 
Chapbooks.” That was all; everything else was 
taken as read, and the visitors were too dead beaten 
to attempt to hold on the last evening a concluding 
meeting, and pass the votes of thanks their hosts and 
guides had so well deserved. The will must be 
taken for the deed, but the visitors hope to prove 
their gratitude by inducing the Manxmen to come 
over and see a selection of Cumbrian antiquities. 


~~ +s 2% 


The DERBYSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History Society held an afternoon excursion on 
October 10, when the church of Sandiacre was visited, 
and described by the rector, Rev. D. Smith. The 
church of St. Giles consists of a nave, a large chancel, 
and west tower. The nave is late Norman ; the inner 
door of the south porch, a window each side of the 
nave, and the arch into the chancel, are all rich and 
but little altered examples of that style. The masonry, 
however, in various places in the nave gives obvious 
proof that the Domesday church of this parish was of 
stone. The lower part of the tower is Saxon, whilst 
the upper part is Early English, altered and added to 
about 1300, when the broached spire was erected. 
But the chief attraction of the church is the beautiful 
and spacious chancel of advanced Decorated, date 
circa 1350. The windows have remarkably fine tracery, 
and are separated externally by lofty buttresses crowned 
with crocketed pinnacles. The parapet is pierced with 
quatrefoils. On the south side are three exceedingly 
fine sedilia and a piscina, under four high-pointed 
canopies having cinquefoil cusping, and richly crocketed 
and finialed. A stone bench used to run along both 
sides of the chancel, but this feature was unhappily 
removed in 1855. On the floor of the nave is a 
marble slab thus quaintly inscribed : 

** Young men this memoriale is here placed as well 
to put you in mind of your owne end as of the death 
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of John Manley (who lyes here interred) & of six 
more of his brothers & sisters sons and daughters of 
Wilughby Manley Gent & Prudence his wife all 
which departed this life before any of them attained 
the age of 12 years. 


“ Whence learne that young as soone as old may die, 
Then lets all live for death prepairedly, 
Which that I may doe pray thee pray for mee, 
And reader I will doe the like for thee. 
‘*WILUGHBY MANLY.” 


s~ «6 29 


The members of the NORFOLK AND NorwicH 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY held an excursion in South 
Norfolk on September 27, when the party were con- 
ducted by the president (Sir Francis Boileau). The 
attendance was excellent. A start was made from 
Norwich Market Place at about ten o’clock, and the 
first halt was called at the site of the Roman station 
at Tasburgh, which comprises twenty-four acres, and 
has more or less well-defined boundaries on the 
northern, eastern, and southern sides, but on the 
western side there was evidently no other boundary 
than the river. The Rev. W. Hudson (hon. secre- 
tary) remarked that there had not been any sufficient 
discoveries of Roman remains here to make it likely 
that the camp was in any sense a Roman settlement. 
The excursionists next proceeded to the parish church, 
where they were received by the Rev. H. E. Preston, 
and Mr. Hudson pointed out that the most interesting 
object was the round tower, which is engraved in 
vol. xxiii. of Archeologia. At thechurch of St. Mary, 
Long Stratton, the visitors inspected the ‘‘ sexton’s 
wheel,” an open iron dual wheel 24 inches in diameter, 
each divided into eight sections, and each section 
adorned within on the periphery with a fleur de lys. 
Both wheels are bound together on one short axle, 
from which run narrow shafts to the circumference to 
meet in the handle by which the instrument was held. 
The Rev. W. H. Sewell, of Yaxley, in the course of 
an interesting paper, said that only two sextons’ 
wheels were known—this at Stratton, and the other 
at Yaxley. This wheel was in former times occasion- 
ally used to determine the day from which to begin 
keeping the Lady Fast. There were two kinds of 
fasts observed in honour of the blessed Virgin—one 
movable, the other immovable. The latter was kept 
every Saturday. Tyndall referred to the Lady Fast 
in his Exposition of St. Matthew, and to that allu- 
sion the Rev. Henry Walter appended 2a note, ex- 
plaining that the Lady Fast seemed to have been a 
species of penance, whether voluntary or enjoined, in 
which the penitent had the choice of either fasting 
once a week for seven years on that day of the week 
on which Lady Day happened to fall, beginning his 
course from that day, or of finishing his penance sooner 
by taking as many fasting days together which would 
amount to one whole year. There were six Lady 
Days in the year, the Conception, December 8 ; the 
Purification, February 2; Annunciation, March 25 ; 
Assumption, July 2; and Nativity, September 8. On 
which of the Lady Days was a person to begin fast- 
ing? Recourse was either had to lot or to the sexton’s 
wheel, and a string was fastened to each of six holes, 
three in each wheel, to indicate the six Lady Days on 





which fasting was to commence. When the wheel 
was revolving the person who wished to consult it 
had to try and catch one of the strings. Bent radii in 
each wheel prevented their making a complete revo- 
lution, Kirchmeyer, writing in a Latin poem of the 
worship of the Virgin, said: ‘* They keep a fast to 
Mary on a solemn day, which a wheel turned round 
and a thrown lot indicates. For every sexton hangs 
up his wheel in a church, marked round about with 
five or six days and with feasts throughout the whole 
year sacred to Mary. From each there hangs a long 
string to catch. If, therefore, a devotee of Mary 
comes and desires one day of the six to be given him 
by lot, the sexton makes the wheel revolve and bids 
the person catch the string as it goes round. Thus 
he knows the day on which to keep his stated fast.” 
From Long Stratton the party drove to the church of 
St. Mary, Shelton, and were received by the Rev. C. 
B. Smith. Notes on the church, prepared by the 
Rev. B. J. Armstrong, of Heydon, were read by the 
Rev. W. Hudson. The writer gave some interesting 
particulars of the Shelton family, and stated that Ralf 
Shelton, who was born in 1430, built the beautiful 
nave of the church. The stone corbels still bear the 
well-known rebus of Sir Ralf Shelton, the letters 
**R.A.F.,” followed by the scallop shell and the tun. 
The most notable feature in the church is the ancient 
glass with which the three eastern windows are filled. 
The excursionists proceeded from Shelton to Hard- 
wick church, where there is the remnant of a round 
tower, and on the north wall of the aisle a fine fresco 
of St. Christopher. ‘‘ A bedstead pew,” formerly in 
the chancel, has been transported to the west end to 
serve as a vestry. The next place visited was Gawdy 
Hall, the seat of Mr. Sancroft Holmes, and rich with 
memorials of Archbishop Sancroft. Mr. Holmes read 
to the company some notes on the hall. It was not 
known when the building was erected, but in 1568 a 
book entitled Zhe Histories of the Worthy Chrono- 
grapher Polybius, by Christopher Watson, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was published, and in it 
was a dedication ‘‘To the Right Worshipful Thomas 
Gawdy, Esq., from my chamber in your house at 
Gawdy Hall.” Several objects of interest were ex- 
hibited. In the dining-room there is a portrait of 
Archbishop Sancroft, taken when he was thirty-four 
years old, by Leus; of his sister Alicia by the same 
artist ; and the Archbishop’s clock and chair ; while 
in the library are his Bible, commonplace-book, 
pedigree of the Sancroft family (dating back to the 
time of Henry III.), and a medal commemorating the 
seven bishops being sent tothe Tower. At Redenhall 
church the following paper was read by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Perowne: Redenhall is said to derive its 
name, which is common to the parish and the deanery, 
‘©from Rada the Dane, who was lord in the time of 
Edward the Confessor.” The first rector whose name 
is recorded was Sir Richard de Argentein, in 1264. 
In 1311 Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, pre- 
sented to it, and at his death it fell to the share of his 
daughter Margaret, and was settled by the King’s 
license and the Pope’s bull on the prioress and nuns 
of Bungay. In1349it was appropriated by the Bishop 
of Norwich to pay 10s. a year to each nun towards 
finding her clothes, and the Bishop and his successors, 
for all time, to nominate a vicar, whom the prioress 
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was bound to appoint. This arrangement as regards 
the patronage continues virtually to the present day ; 
for at the dissolution the Bungay Priory fell to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and he now presents the Bishop's 
nominee to the living. With the appointment of a 
vicar in 1349, the rectory house was ‘“‘parted.” It 
was ‘‘ very large and moated in, with a great portal at 
the entrance,” and ‘‘ the south half was assigned to 
the vicar.” Of the demolition of this great house we 
have no records, but the field or meadow on which it 
stood in Wortwell Low Street is still in the glebe, and 
in 1883 the engineer engaged on the Ordnance Survey 
noticed there ‘‘a faint track of the moat,” and stated 
that ‘‘on referring to old maps the site of the building 
was shown, surrounded by a moat and occupied as a 
rectory.” The existence of a priest’s chamber over 
the vestry is still apparent, both in the second tier of 
windows and in traces of the floor. And our church- 
wardens’ books, which have happily been preserved 
since 1577, have an entry recording the removal of 
the chamber. The present church, which took the 
place of an earlier one, traces of which are said to 
have been found in digging for a heating apparatus, 
was built by Thomas de Brotherton, of whom mention 
has already been made, in 1311, the chancel being 
built by William de Newport, the then rector, whose 
tomb still remains z# situ, though sadly defaced and 
mutilated, in the chancel which he built. It originally 
bore an effigy of himself, habited, in canopy and in- 
scription, all in brass. But the brass, as 1s the case 
with every other tomb in the church, has been torn 
away, and the gregt slab itself, probably in an attempt 
to move it, has been hopelessly shattered and dis- 
figured. In Blomfield’s time the inscription was 
legible, and he has happily preserved it. Adjoining 
it on the north is the tomb of a much later (1659) 
rector, ‘‘ John Rant, a painful preacher of the Gospel 
at Redenhall-cum-Harleston,” also injured. Analtar- 
tomb and canopy, between the chancel and the Gawdy 
chapel, over which is suspended a helmet with vizor 
closed, probably the remains of a complete suit of 
armour originally placed there, is almost certainly the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Gawdy, Knt., who, as the re- 
gisters show, was buried here on December 12, 1588. 
One other slab, in the north aisle, deserves notice, as 
having had, in brass, two chalices upon it, as though 
two priests lay buried beneathit. The brass eagle is 
very fine, and has the peculiarity of being double- 
headed. (There is also a double-headed eagle on one 
of the bosses of the south clerestory.) We have no 
record of how it came to us, but that we have had it 
for upwards of 300 years appears from an entry (fre- 
quently repeated in subsequent years) which appears 
in the churchwardens’ accounts for 1588: ‘‘ Payde to 
Thomas Buck for grease for the bells, and for skow- 
ringe the lecterne, xxiid.” A similar entry, ‘‘ for 
making clene the eagle,” in 1656, disproves the tradi- 
tion that in the bad times it was thrown into the moat 


at Gawdy Hall to preserve it from the hands of the 


marauder. There is a yet more ancient eagle of oak 
standing in the chancel. The rood, we are told, was 
a remarkable one, and in 1506 Agnes Stanforth, of 
Wortwell, left in her will: ‘‘Item. My marrying 
ring to the goode roode of Redenhall.” But no trace 
of loft or staircase has been discovered, and of the 


screen there only remain the panels, with figures of 
the twelve Apostles preserved in the vestry. The 
noble tower was begun about the year 1460, and 
carried on as money came in, John de la Pole, Lord 
of Wingfield Castle, being a principal benefactor, and 
it was finished about 1520 by the then rector, Richard 
Shelton, whose rebus may be seen on the south-east 
pinnacle. The stone and flint-work of the west face 
especially deserve notice. In 1616 the tower was 
struck by lightning, but not materially damaged. The 
date is preserved in the iron clamping on the north 
face of the tower. There is a fine peal of eight bells, 
of which careful histories have been published. The 
tenor bell, the oldest of the present peal, is supposed 
to have been recast at Thetford about 1514. The 
west doors are old, and have on one of them a horse- 
shoe and hammer, and on the other a horseshoe and 
pincers. It is conjectured that they were the gift 
of a guild of farriers, whose device accordingly they 
bear. 


Reviews and: Motices 
of i2ew_ Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS AS JOHN BUNYAN WROTE 
IT. With Introduction by Dr. John Brown. 
Elliot Stock. 

This is a facsimile reproduction of the first edition 
of the first part of Bunyan’s immortal work, which 
was first published in 1678. Until recently this book 
was supposed to have been written during the author’s 
twelve years’ imprisonment in Bedford Gaol, but as 
this imprisonment ended in 1672, and the book was 
printed by ‘‘ Nath. Ponder, at the Peacock in the 
Poultrey, near Cornhill, 1678,” the question arose 
why there was this long delay between the writing of 
the work and its publication. Dr. Brown’s opinion 
is that the Pélgrim’s Progress, undoubtedly written 
when the author was in prison, was composed during 
a second imprisonment of six months’ duration in 
1675-6. 

The first edition differs materially from its suc- 
cessors, and is more racy in its expressions and far 
freer in the capriciousness of its spelling. It also 
lacks a variety of additional matter that was attached 
to subsequent issues. 

Only five copies of the first edition are known to 
exist. One of these belonged to the late Mr. Holford, 
of Park Lane, and was purchased at Lord Vernon’s 
sale ; another is in the Lenox Library, New York; a 
third was bought for the British Museum in 1884 for 
465; a fourth is in the possession of Mr. Nash, of 
Langley, near Slough ; whilst the fifth is the property 
of the publisher of this excellent facsimile edition. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE DURING THE GREAT CIVIL WAR 
AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By Alfred 
Kingston, F.R.H.S. Small 4to., pp. 212. 

In these pages Mr. Kingston gives full accounts of 
incidents during the Civil War and Commonwealth 
pertaining to the county of Hertford, selected from a 
variety of sources. There is a great deal of diligently 
culled material in the book, but it is not well arranged. 
The awkward division of the pages into two small- 
print columns looks as if this was a reprint from a 
newspaper. Though there is no statement to this 
effect on the title-page or in the preface, we suppose 
this is the case, for the writer speaks of himself as a 


journalist. 
e & 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical Manual for 
Amateurs and Historical Students. By Rev. 
H. T. Scott, M.D. JZ. Upcott Gill. Crown 
8vo., pp. 415. Numerous facsimiles. Price 
s. 6d. 


Mr. Scott has produced a thoroughly good and 
practical manual which ought to meet with a ready 
sale. There is no pursuit of its kind more interesting 
and gratifying, or that more readily repays zeal and 
perseverance than an intelligent collecting of auto- 
graphs. They possess the advantage of being readily 
arranged in a small compass, and at a comparatively 
small cost. They usually give considerable gratifica- 
tion to friends when they are exhibited, and they also 
incite to the study of history and biography, and 
arouse a healthy interest in past times and in present 
events. The general collector will glean everywhere 
—authors, painters, actors, politicians, etc.—even of 
those comparatively undistinguished, and in time 
many of these specimens will be of value, and can be 
exchanged for others more suited, perhaps, to the par- 
ticular taste of the collector. 

An autograph letter, it should be remembered, is 
absolutely unique. There may be other letters, but 
none identical with it. Coins, china, postage-stamps, 
books, engravings, and even pictures exist in quanti- 
ties, but this is never true of letters. ‘‘ No antiquities 
or curiosities of any kind give so little trouble, or 
require so little care to preserve as autographs ; while 
no relics are so interesting, or, indeed, carry so much 
of the past about them. China is brittle ; it must be 
handled, and alas! as a consequence, is frequently 
broken. Armour needs constant care and much 
expensive labour to defend it from rust ; coins tarnish ; 
most articles require space to display them, and are 
too heavy to be carried about; but autographs, if 
defended from fire and damp and the careless hands 
of unappreciative observers, ‘require little or no super- 
vision.” 

We are glad Mr. Scott draws emphatic attention to 
the absolute difference between a genuine autograph 
letter and a scrap extracted by the ordinary kind of 
autograph-hunter. A large collection of letters from 
very eminent men once came into the market, but 
when it was found they were almost all in answer to 
requests for autographs, they did not realize a price 
sufficient to repay the postage they had cost! A 
genuine spontaneous letter is worth quite four times as 
much as one drawn forth by a mere autograph-hunter. 


Some of the regular dealers refuse to buy at any price 
the extorted signatures. 

In Mr. Scott’s pages almost every conceivable topic 
immediately relative to autograph collecting is plea- 
santly dealt with, and yet there is a wholesome 
absence of anything of the nature of padding. Among 
the subjects treated of are: Early letters and collec- 
tions ; Ashmole, Dugdale, and Oldys ; destruction of 
writings; celebrated collectors; how to form and 
arrange a collection ; variation in prices; definition of 
terms and common mistakes ; disappearance of letters, 
and the pursuit of special series; unexpected dis- 
coveries, and lost and hidden autograph treasures 
which may yet be recovered; concerning franks ; 
forgeries, paper, ink, watermarks, and size of sheets 
of paper; old styles of writings, changes in date, 
lithographs ; forgers and their dupes, literary hoaxes ; 
and a large collection of useful facsimiles for com- 
parison and reference. 

The last part of the book, which covers upwards of 
140 pages, consists of a comprehensive price-list of 
autographs at the present valuation of the dealers, and 
includes about 3,000 examples. From it we copy the 
present sale value of a few of the more interesting : 
Francis Bacon, £10 Ics. ; Beethoven, £5 5s. ; Bel- 
lingham, the assassin of Spencer Percival, £1 Is. ; 
Jeremy Benthem, 15s.; Thomas Bewick, £3 3s. 3 
Byron, £6 6s.; William Camden (the father of 
English antiquaries), £12 12s.; Thomas Carlyle, 
43 38-3 Charles I., £2 ros. ; Oliver Cromwell, £9; 
Daniel Defoe, £20; De Quincey, £2 10s. ; Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, £2 5s.; Queen Elizabeth, £20; 
Earl of Essex (Elizabeth’s favourite), £4 4s. ; John 
Flamsteed, £1 §s.; Charles James Fox, tos. 6d.; 
Benjamin Franklin, £6 6s.; Garibaldi, 15s. ; David 
Garrick, £4 4s. ; George IV., 4s. 6d. ; Henry VIII, 
43 13s. 6d. ; William Hogarth, £7 7s.; Victor Hugo, 
12s. ; Washington Irving, £1 1s.; John Keats, from 
410 to £47; Louis Kossuth, ros. ; Charles Lamb, 
£5; Sir Edwin Landseer, tos. ; Louis XVI., 12s. ; 
Archbishop Magee, 2s.; Cardinal Manning, 3s. 6d. ; 
Mary, Queen of Scots, £58; John Milton, £30; Sir 
Isaac Newton, £4 4s.; William Penn, £15 15s. ; 
Dr. Pusey, 6s.; Sir Walter Raleigh, £28; Robes- 
pierre, £3 3s.; Prince Rupert, £3 15s.; Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, £23; Sydney Smith, 1os.; W. M. 
Thackeray, £4 4s.; Anthony Trollope, 7s. 6d. ; 
Horace Walpole, £1; William Wilberforce, 5s. 

The value of autographs of living statesmen, bishops, 
peers, men of letters, etc., vary from Is. to 2s., save 
in very exceptional cases. Notwithstanding the very 
large correspondence constantly conducted by the late 
premier, Mr. Gladstone, his post-cards realize 2s. 6d.. 
and his signed letters from 5s.to10s. But the value of 
modern letters is in proportion to the questions of 
interest with which they deal. We have known one 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s, M.P., containing strong refer- 
ences to his early political convictions, fetch £1, but 
this was at a bazaar. 


¢ 8 


PsaLm Mosaics. By Rev. A. Saunders Dyer, M.A., 
F.S.A. Zilliot Stock. 

This is a biographical and historical commentary on 

the Psalms. The title is an apt one; there is no 
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originality of treatment, but a cunning and careful 
piecing together of the good thoughts of others on 
this ancient book of inspired songs. These 600 pages 
of clear, pleasant type may, with advantage, find a 
place on the shelves of many besides the professional 


theologians, 
& & 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER. By Professor W. W. 
Skeat. Henry Frowde, Clarendon Press. Vol. 
iv., demy 8vo., pp. xxxii, 667. Facsimile of 
Cambridge MS. Price 16s. 

The promised six volumes of the Oxford Chaucer 
continue to be issued with punctuality. The fourth 
consists mainly of the text of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” 
the introduction to them being given in the last part 
of the third volume. The text of this edition of the 
Tales is an entirely new one, which owes nothing to 
the very numerous printed editions which have pre- 
ceded it. It is based on the ‘‘six-text” edition 
published by the Chaucer Society, supplemented by 
the reprint of the Harleian MS. of the same series. 
The early MSS. of the Tales are numerous. There 
are thirteen in the British Museum, fourteen at 
Oxford, six at Cambridge, one each at the libraries 
of Sion College, Lichfield Cathedral, Lincoln 
Cathedral, Glasgow, Paris, and Naples, and nine- 
teen in private hands—making fifty-nine in all. 

Further researches have brought to light some 
more of Chaucer’s minor poems, which are printed 
in this issue as an appendix to those of the first 
volume. They are three in number, and are re- 
spectively entitled ‘‘Womanly Noblesse,” ‘‘Com- 
plaint to my Mortal Foe,” ‘‘Complaint to my 
Lode-sterre.” 

This Oxford Chaucer is incomparably the most 


scholarly and complete that has yet been issued ; it 
is difficult to imagine how it can ever be surpassed. 


se 8 


Tue Monastic CHURCH OF LESTINGHAM. By 
J. Charles Wall. John Sampson, York. Price 2s. 
This little book is a worthy memento of a famous 
and ever memorable church. We quite hope to see 
this church some day made the subject of a really 
ood and exhaustive monograph; but meanwhile 
this nicely-illustrated, well- printed, and carefully- 
written booklet is excellent so far as it goes. About 
our only quarrel with it is the spelling of the name— 
Lestingham instead of Lastingham, for the latter 
form has been so steadily used for many a long year 
that it seems a pity to try and bring back an older 
form. 
Mr. Wall finally sets the matter at rest as to the 
ancient Lastingham of Bede being at Lastingham and 
not at Kirkdale. An able man, the late Rev. D. H. 
Haigh, set this absurd theory going about thirty years 
ago, owing to his reading on a grave-cover built into 
the west wall of Kirkdale church runes that were 
supposed to say: ‘*To the memory of A&thelwald, 
Cedd placed this stone.” We are sure that Mr. 
Haigh did not intend to wander from the truth, but 
we saw this stone soon after this imaginary reading, 
and there were absolutely no runes on it whatever, 


and no trace of any having been obliterated after 
careful examination through a strong lens! Mr, 
Haigh must have made confusion with his notes when 
visiting many churches. « But even if this inscription 
had been there it would have proved very little, and 
we hope that no more nonsense will be written or 
talked about the old Lastingham of St. Chad and 
Cedd being anywhere else but at Lastingham. 

The early monastery on this site was of wood or 
wattle, but before the death of Venerable Bede in 
735 achurch of stone had been erected, into which 
the remains of St. Cedd, who had been buried out-of- 
doors, were translated and placed on the right of the 
altar. The Danes destroyed this church about 870, 
In 1078 some monks driven from Whitby began the 
restoration and reconstruction of the old church. 
This went on until 1088, when the monks removed 
to St. Mary’s, York, and the incompleted fine 
Norman church became merely the parish church of 
the place. The crypt beneath the chancel was long 
supposed to be earlier than the upper work, but every 
genuine ecclesiologist can at once detect, as Mr. 
Walls does, the falsity of this view. The crypt 
in its main construction is precisely of the same 
early Norman style (1077-1078) as the work above. 
Mr. Wall, however, has failed to detect what is an 
absolute fact, and by far the most interesting feature 
of the place, namely, that parts of the four piers, as 
now standing, of the choir are Saxon, and pertain to 
the church devastated by the Danes and then repaired 
by the Whitby monks. Many of the stones of the 
crypt were hewn in Saxon days, and some portions 
of the outer walls are probably what were then 
standing. 

There is a slight mistake on page 76 ; it is said that 
‘*there are many scraps of Saxon ornamented stones 
worked into the fabric of the tower.” For Saxon 
read Morman. We know almost every stone of this 
tower outside and in, and feel confident that there is 
not a single one showing Saxon ornamentation or 
moulding. 

Again, on p. 85, where there is a nice little illustra- 
tion of the early-shaped Elizabethan pewter flagon, 
so rarely seen, we cannot agree that it is of ‘‘no 
historical interest.” 

The book is, however, on the whole very well done, 
is of a most commendable shape for the tourist’s 
pocket. It merits a considerable sale. Lastingham 
is well worth a pilgrimage ; it is fortunate in possess- 
ing a vicar, Rev. J Salman, who loves and 
appreciates this retired village on the edge of the 
Whitby Moors, and who is an admirable custodian of 
by far the most interesting church in the whole of the 
great shire of York. To this little volume he writes 
a brief introduction. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN BATH—MUST IT BE 
LOST? 


I cut the following from the current issue of the 
Stonemason : 


‘““What Mr. C. Y. Sturge described in a con- 
temporary as ‘a rather bad piece of vandalism’ now 
appears to be imminent. ‘Many of your readers,’ 
he writes, ‘may be aware of the existence, in a little- 
frequented alley off the Strand, called Strand Lane, 
of an ancient Roman bath in perfect perservation, 
and still fed by the old natural springs by which it 
was supplied some 1,700 years ago. ‘This bath 
happily is safe. Two or three years ago it passed 
into good private hands, and by the kindness of the 
proprietor can be viewed by the public any Saturday 
between eleven and twelve. But adjoining it is a 
larger and comparatively modern bath of white 
marble, which is said to have been built by the 
Earl of Essex, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
This bath was until quite lately in perfect ordér, and 
was still used for its original purpose. It measures, 
to the best of my recollection, some Io feet or 12 feet 
in length, by perhaps 8 feet in breadth, and 5 feet in 
depth at the deepest part. It is fed by the same 
ancient spring as the Roman bath, the water in both 
being beautifully clear and cool—it is said that the 
temperature never rises above 45°, even in summer, 
but that is certainly an exaggeration. The bath holds 
about 25,000 gallons of water, which changes daily. 
Some time ago the Duke of Norfolk, who is the 
ground landlord of much of the property in the 
neighbourhood, acquired the freehold of the small 
private house in which the Earl of Essex’s bath 
stood. This with some adjacent property was then 
let on a building lease, and the new Norfolk Hotel, 
with its striking terra-cotta facade fronting on to 
Surrey Street, has been built on the site, and is now 
approaching completion. The new hotel has been 
let in turn on a long lease. Unfortunately, nothing 
seems to have been said in the course of these’ trans- 
actions about the bath. The bath itself is still 27 s¢¢ze, 
but the water is being used for common building pur- 
poses, and the whole is threatened with speedy de- 
struction. The future proprietress of the hotel, 
naturally enough, looks at the matter from a business 
point of view, and says she needs the space for a 
larder. She is, however, quite willing to listen to 
any representations that may be made from a proper 
quarter, provided her interest does not suffer. Will 
not Mr. Walter Besant or some member of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Monuments take the 
matter up? Acts of what may be called unconscious 
vandalism are done ignorantly, and, so to say, inno- 
cently around us every day. In the present case, the 
Duke of Norfolk is probably entirely unaware that 
he recently parted with the control of one of the most 
interesting and beautiful relics of the Elizabethan 
period left in London. The lady who holds the 
underlease of the property had never so much as 


Fw 


heard of the bath until her attention was called to its 
existence a day or two ago. The masons, indeed, 
knew of it, and, when questioned about it, expressed 
a mild regret that it should go, but supposed it to be 
inevitable. It is thus that London’s heritage is 
bartered away bit by bit under our very eyes, the 
barterers themselves scarcely knowing or troubling to 
inquire what it is they barter! Is it too late to hold 
out a helping hand to save this interesting relic? 
The Duke of Norfolk is one of London’s County 
Councillors. If the matter has indeed passed beyond 
his control, surely he will raise his voice to save an 
object of so much historic value to Londoners, his 
own private property, from destruction. The Essex 
bath is situated in the extreme corner of the hotel, 
and the small area which it covers could easily be 
detached, as to the basement only, from the hotel, 
and be reunited to the Roman bath property, from 
which it is distant only a few feet, and with which it 
was until recently in direct communication. The door- 
way which separated the two has only been bricked 
for a few weeks.” 

I may say I have bathed in this threatened and 
most beautifully clear bath (through which there is a 
constant flow of icy cold water at the rate of—it is 
affirmed—ten tons a day) many times per annum, 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years, right up to 
the very time of its close to the public. 

In all that long period I never remember having a 
fellow bather in the shape of an Englishman, although 
many times Americans have shared the enjoyment of 
the plunge with me. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter, 

September 11, 1894. 


VARNON BOWER—HIS BILL. 


Mensis Junij Anno Regis Jacobij et decimo septimo 
Anno dominij 1619 

Varnon Bower on of the officers of the prince his 
highnes wardrobe of bedes asketh alowance for 
takeinge doune makeinge clene and loadinge awaye 
all such wardrobe stufe as was used for his highnes 
service at Saint James & from thence sent to Greene- 
wige in which service himselfe his man their horses 
and fower laborers were imployed the space of fower 
dayes wherefore hee asketh alowance and prayeth his 
bill may be rated by the ho! Sir Robert Carey Knight 
Chamberleine to the prince his highnes and payed by 
the Right Worthy Adam Newton Esquier his highnes 
Receiver generall . . = xxis iiij4 
Ro: Cary 


I—I—4 


The foregoing household account in 1619 of Charles, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Charles I., is in my 
possession. The Queen had died on March 2, but 
was not buried until May 13—a delay which occa- 
sioned much criticism. It was said to have been due 
to the expense of mournings and the royal impecuni- 
osity. There was no money to put the King and 
Prince’s servants in the garb of grief. A courtier 
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wrote to an ambassador bluntly, stating that credit 
for so much black was not to be had! (See Calender 
of State Papers, domestic series, 1619-23, pp- 27, 37; 
41.) The Prince came to town before the funeral ; 
the King lay at Greenwich dangerously ill. Possibly 
the Prince’s residence at St. James’s and his subse- 
quent removal to Greenwich are to be referred to that 
occasion. Sir Robert Cary, who appears to have 
signed the account so as to pass it on for payment, 
had been appointed Chamberlain to the Prince in 
1616. (See his Memoirs, ed. 1808, pp. 153-54.) The 
Adam Newton, Esquire, of the account, afterwards 
Sir Adam, was the Prince’s treasurer. (Calendar, ut 
supra, p. 222.) Perhaps some correspondent can 
favour me with further information about the docu- 
ment. I should mention that the spellings of Jacobi 
and dominz, each with a double i, are Mr. Varnon 
Bower’s own. 
Gro. NEILSON. 
34, Granby Terrace, Glasgow, 
October 5, 1894. 


NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged tq publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and ‘ 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





